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The single tax Cleveland and Thurman 
meeting on Monday night was a great 
" puccess. It showed not merely the ardor 
with which the men, whose aim is the 
emancipation of labor and the abolition of 
poverty, are rallying to the support of 
the candidates who in this cam- 
paign represent the side of freedom, 
but it proves how enthusiastically men of 
the very kird to whom the timid demo- 
eratic politicians most dread to whisper 
them, welcome the words “free trade.” 
The burst of applause that rang through 
the hall, packed to the last inch of 
available space, when Mr. Archi- 
‘bald—an Irishman, a “workingman” 
@ prominent repre :utative of organized 
Jabor—declared ior absolute free trade, and 
the enthusiasm with which every reference 
to the total abo’ ition of tariffs was greeted 
must have been a revelation to the poli- 
ticians who imagine that it will be fatal to 
democratic hopes to let it be known that 
the democratic candidates are more than 
mere “tariff reformers.” 


Whatever in this issue of THE STANDARD 
any reader passes by, let him not pass by 
the speech of William Lloyd Garrison. 
For vigor of thought, for loftiness of 
sentiment, for clearness and _ grace 
ef diciion, it is worthy of the 
cause. No stronger testimony could be 
borne to the value of Mr. Garrison’s ac- 
cession to our ranks than the fact that the 
Evening Post, for so long the meanest 
and most malignant of all the journalistic 
opponents of the single tax, prints his 
Speech in full, though with an editorial 
disclaimer of his priuciples. 


A short note from August Lewis, who, 
besides a lib:ral contribution to the funds 
of the single tax Cleveland campaign 
committee, sends a thousand dollars to 
the campaign Staxparp fund, also speaks 
for itself. Mr. Lewis, as it may 
be worth the while of timid demo- 
crats to know, is head of the house 
of August Lewis & Co., protected manu- 
facturers of straw goods. That there are 
at least some protected American manu- 
facturers who, because of their belief in the 
single tax, are not only willing but anxious 
that our whole tariff should be swept 
away, is shown by the fact that the largest 
contributors to THE STANDARD campaign 
fund are protected manufacturers. W. J. 
Atkinson, Tom L. Johnson and A. J. 
Moxham are all “protected” Penn- 
sylvania manufacturers, the frst of 
Keystone watches and the other two 
of steel rails. They are not for 
tariff reform; they are for tariff aboli- 
tion. Mr. Johnson voted for Cleveland 
last time. Messrs, Lewis, Atkinson and 
Moxham voted for Blaine. Not one of the 
four would this year vote for Mr. Cleve- 
jand if it were not for his stand on the 
tariff question. 


The old Keystone state, shackled as she 
has been for almost a generation by mo- 
mopolies and corporations, may yet be 
indeed the keystone of the true democratic 
arch, Readers of THE StanparRp know 
how iue leaven of the single tax idea is 
working among the toilers of Pennsyiva- 
nia. And it is significant that the paper 
that has probably, in late years, exerted 
the strongest influence on the side 
of free trade, though it repudiates 
the name—the Philadelphia Record—is 
published in Pennsylvania; that the most 
radical free trade speech made in congress 
during the tariff debate was by a Penn- 
Sylvania congressman, William L. Scott; 
and that the most ringing assertion of 
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democratic ideas yet made by any regular 
democratic speaker in this campaign is 
from a Pennsylvania democrat, Chauncey 
F. Black. 


This most significant speech which we 
print in this issue is that of the president 
of the Pennsylvania democratic society, 
the head of the national association of 
democratic clubs. Chauncey F. Black, son 
of the famous democrat, Attorney Gen- 
eral Jeremiah §S. Black, has once served 
the commonwealth of Pennsylvania as 
lieutenant governor, and at the last 
gubernatorial election headed the demo- 
cratic state ticket. He certainly did not 
care for the office as much as he cared for 
democratic principle, for the man had ac- 
tually the audacity not only to arraign 
before the people the ring rule which dis- 
graces his state, but even to denounce in 
no measured terms the Pennsylvania edi- 
tion of the Royal Irish constabulary—the 
Coal and Iron police and the toleration in 
an American commonwealth of Pinkerton 
detectives. He was of course beaten by 
40,000 votes. ‘ The wonder was that he came 
so near election, for democratic monopo- 
lists, like republican monopolists, threw 
their money and their terrorism into the 
scale against him. But times have changed 
and are changing fast, and even in Penn- 
sylvania—perhaps faster in Pennsylvania 
than anywhere else—the spirit of Jeffer- 
sonian democracy is beginning to rattle 
the dry bones of a so-called democracy 
devoid of true democratic principle, 
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How strong the traditions of the better 

days of the democracy are in the mind of 
the president of the democratic society of 
Pennsylvania may be seen even in 
the phraseology of the speech we re- 
print. In the appeal, ‘Let there be 
no trimming, no mean and cowardly 
evasions, to catch the favor of monopoly 
in any of its protean shapes,” there is the 
spirit that is certain if invoked to carry 
the democratic national ticket this year to 
certain victory. And no more concise ar- 
raignment of protective robbery was ever 
framed than is involved in the question 
“Shall the government take the earnings 
of the many and confer them upon the 
few without even the ceremony of passing 
them through its own treasury?” 
- Here is what Mr. Black has to say in 
the Philadelphia Record of the democratic 
societies, and the hope and aim of their or- 
ganizations: 


The Democratic society of Pennsylvania 
was established by the unanimous judgment 
of the best minds of the party. It contem- 
plated the formation of primary democratic 
societies in all the political subdivisions of the 
state. 

But why shall these primary orgénizations 
be called “societies” instead of “clubs? Brief- 
ly, because the ‘‘Demecratic society” was the 
original organization of the democratic party 
in the United States; because the democratic 
societies elected Jefferson and seated him, 
notwithstanding the federalists’ plot to de- 
fraud the people of their choice; because the 
name is bistoric, patriotic, and is intimately 
associated with the first great triumph of the 
constitutiona) party; because it implies doc- 
trine, not less than work; because it is Jeffer- 
sonian, and, accepting the paramount author- 
ity of Jefferson, every such society must, by 
the very law of its existence, favor a strict 
construction of the constitution, taxes only 
for specified objects, uniformly and equally 
laid, with justice to all and bounties to none. 
Jefferson having been the greatest of all 
merely human anti-monopolists, the demo- 
cratic societies must necessarily become the 
natural political homes of the granger and 
workiogman, and of all who hold that taxes 
should be moderate and expenses limited 
“that labor may be lightly burdened.” And 
because ‘‘democratic society” is ours, not 
merely by right of adoption, but by right of 
inheritance. It is not shared like “club” and 
“league” and divers other names and styles, 
with | monopolist fanatics and base ball play- 
ers. It does not, as “club” too frequently 
does, imply dissipation; but gravity, deliber- 
ation, doctrine, sturdy and enlightened pa- 

‘ triotism. 

The greatest of all the democratic societies 
of last century was that of Philadelphia, of 
which the illustrious Rittenhouse was the 
president, and Duponceau the secretary. Its 
iuflueuce was co-extensive with the country. 
Its deliberations were watched with intense 
interest, and the results were notified to all 
sister societies and to all the people. The 
public records of the time are filled with its 
glorious work. Mr. Jefferson said the demo- 
cratic societies were “the nurseries of repub- 
licanism,;” and it is well known that the demo- 
cratic societies of Pennsylvania, headed by 
the great society of Philadelpbia, were the 
most powerful of ail the agencies which con- 
tributed to make and to keep this state for so 
many years what the fathers designated it, : 
“Our ever faithful Pennsylvania.” 

Nothing, then, could be more appropriate 
than the lead which Pennsyivania has taken 
in the establishment of democratic societies. 
Let them be instituted in every schvol district 
in the state; and nothing can be more certain 
than that, sooner or later, they will bring 
Pennsvivania to her proper place—the key- 
stone state of the democratic arch. 


No more efficient scheme could be de- 
vised for the education of the democratic 
masses in democratic principles than such 
societies as Mr. Black is endeavoring to 
found. With these and with the Austra- 
lian ballot reform, we can rely on what 
Jefferson relied on, the common sense 
and the generous patriotism of the 
masses to make this indeed the republic of 
which he dreamed. Mr. Black, follower 
of Jefferson though he is, has perhaps 
not yet realized all that the Jeffer- 
sonian philosophy involves, But for 


the present that is of minor moment. In 
time he will. The truth grows and 
grows upon him who embraces it 
In the meantime he _ represents a 
democracy with which we single tax men, 


-we democrats of democrats, can cordially 


work, 


Judge Thurman’s speech at Port Huron 
has made clear even to Mr. Dana that the 
democracy is headed toward the destruc- 
tion of protection. I would suggest to 
that most able journalist that he might 
possibly do as much toward beating Mr, 
Cleveland if he would resume his place in 
the republican party as if he continues to 
call himself a democrat. 


The republican convention of New York 
has nominated Warner Miller of Herkimer 
for governor. What is much more im- 
portant, it has followed the lead of the re- 


publican convention of Connecticut in 


pledging the candidates and the party to 
the Australian ballot reform. Here is the 
plank. The rest of the republican plat- 
form counts for nothing to us as compared 


with this: 


Fifth—The purity of the ballot, the security 
of elections and the guarantee of honest re- 
turns are the foundation of our free institu- 
tions, and good citizens of all parties should 
gladly aid in all practical measures for pro- 
moting these conditions and for checking all 
hostile aud corrupting influences, The repub- 
lican party favors the payment by the state 
of the legitimate expenses for ballots and 
their distribution, and the punishment by dis- 
franchisement and other severe penalties of 
bribery and fraud at elections. The efforts 
of the last legislature in this direction de- 
serve commendation, while Governor Hill 
merits censure and rebuke for his veto of a 
measure aiming to purify the ballot and to 


assure absolute independence to vote at the 


polls. The time bas come for an appeal to 
the people and for action for elections free 
from the control of money, 


pleases, and to have that vote honestly 
counted. 


In view of the fact that the republicans 
in the last legislature did carry through 
both branches a ballot reform bill which 
was vetoed by Governor Hill, they are 
certainly to be trusted in this. Mr. Miller 
is a double-dyed protectionist, but I shall 
certainly vote for him as against Governor 
Hill or any other democratic candidate 
not sound on the question which in state 
politics is the greatest of all issues. And 
from the interviews already published in 
THE STANDARD it is certain that this will 


be the attitude of a great number of men 


who will earnestly support Mr. Cleveland. 


The New York Herald is vigorously 
urging the nomination of Mr. Hewitt on 
the democratic side. Whatever may be 
said against him, is trivial as compared 
to three most important things that 
may be said for him. He is, I am in- 
formed, warmly in favor of the ballot re- 
form bill. Heis in favor of local self gov- 
ernment, a primary democratic principle 
outraged in New York: he has pronounced 
in favor of abolishing the taxation of pner- 
sonal property. 


The message of the president which so 
quickly followed the rejection by the 
senate of the fishery treaty is the event of 
last week. It has so promptly and so com- 
pletely checkmated the design of the re- 
publicans in refusing assent to the treaty 
by a strict party vote, that both by friends 
and opponents, and in Canada and Enyv- 
land as weil as in the United States, the 
first impulse is to regard it as a shrewd 
political move. The republican ma- 
jority in the senate have deliber- 
ately rejected a treaty negotiated by 
the executive for the settlement of our 
difficulties with Canada, with the obvious 
purpose of givinz color to the charge that 
the president of the United States is too 
susceptible to British influence and has 
consented to give up too easily the rights 
of American citizens. At once, the presi- 
dent responds by asking congress for power 
to assert those rights by retaliatory meas- 
ures. At one stroke the object of this par- 
tisan treatment of a question of interna- 
tional moment is destroyed, and the effect 
upon the promoters of the precious scheme 
to make political capital by appealing 
to miserable prejudices and dangerous 
passions can only be described by the 
expressive, if not classical word, ‘flabber- 
gasted.” If this were the motive of the 
message, while it would be exceedingly 
creditable to Grover Cleveland the politi- 
cian it wowd be disgraceful to Grover 
Cleveland the president; and the occupant 
of that high office who could even de- 
fensively use its powers to suggest retalia- 
tory measures against another nation for 
the purpose of political effect at home, 
ought to be distrusted by thinking men, 


There is, however, nothing to bear out 
such an assumption. 

In his tariff message Mr. Cleveland gave 
evidence that it is as president, not as 
candidate, that he occupies the executive 
chair. From the standpoint of the politi- 
cian, he had everything to lose, and nothing 
to gain, by raising the tariff question. As 
William Lloyd Garrison said on Monday 
night, “any politician of shrewdness 
would have predicted personal and party 
defeat from the message which has turned 
the whole country.into a debating club.” 
And as a& matter of fact, the 
“flabbergasting” of the republican poli- 
tisians by the fishery message was as 


and guaranteeing. 
to every elector the right to vote as he 


nothing compared with the “flabbergast- 


ing” of the democratic politicians by the 


tariff message. It is safe to say that for 
ten days the mail rained into the White 
house a perfect storm of protests and ap- 
peals from democratic politicians who be- 
lieved that a'sure success would be con- 
verted into asure defeat if the leader of 
their party maintained his attitude of 
defiance to the Mumbo Jumbo of pro-" 
tection, of which they had long been in 
such craven fear. 

And just as the tariff message bears the 
unmistakable stamp of a man who pre 
fers to be right rather than politic, so does 
the fishery message bear the same impress 
of an honest conviction of duty. If it has 
shattered the plans of those who proposed 
to keep open an international sore for the 
purpose of playing before the groundlings 
the cheap act of bearding the British lion, 
it is only because they have put themselves 
in the wrong. 


The president has tried to adjust our 
differences with our northern neighbors 
by the rational method of friendly discus- 
sion and mutual agreement, The senate, 
which under our constitution is a necessary 
part of the treaty making power, and thus 
holds an absolute veto upon what the 
president may do to adjust international 
differences, definitely and finally refused 
concurrence in the treaty. It did not seek 
to amend it; it flatly rejected it, leaving 
the president no ground on which to re- 
open negotiations. 

What in such case was he to do? To do 
nothing, and leave the international sore, 
still more inflamed by our rejection of the 
treaty, to the dangerous irritation that 
might be produced at any moment by the 
action of some individual or minor official? 
Or to exercise the powers conferred on 
him last year by congress, of forbidding 
Canadian vessels entrance into our waters 
and Dominion products from crossing our 
boundaries? For him to take the one course 
would have been to neglecta clear duty. To 
take the other would have been to declare 
a passive war. The president, avoiding 
both alternatives, bas taken a course at 
once dignified and moderate in asking 
congress to give him power to adopt, if 
needed to secure fair treatment of our 
citizens, that minimum of retaliation 
which consists in refusing to Canadians the 
same privileges in this country which are 
refused to our citizens by them. And he 
has asked this power. in a way well calcu- 
lated to bring before congress and the 
people of both countries the mingled 
travity and absurdity of the situation in 
which the failure of the attempt. to settle 
amicably these trivial disputes has left 
us. He could hardly have done less with- 
out disregard of official duty. He could 
hardly have done more without disregard 
of conscience. 


The president in addressing a co-ordinate 
branch of the government on the subject 
of a difficulty with a foreign power does 
not, of course, allude to the greater 
, meanness on our part which is in reality 
” the provoking cause of the little mean- 
nesses of the Canadians. But it is none 
the less obvious. ‘We need have no differ- 
ences with our Canadian neighbors—there 
need be no more jarring nor friction be- 
tween us and them than there is between 
New York and Pennsylvania, if we did not 
insist on keeping a lot of utterly useless 
men in uniform at the American end of 
the suspension bridge, with authority 
first to swear and then search, any one 
who comes across it, and to confiscate any 
merchandise he may bring, from a hand- 
saw to a bible. unless he ransom it by 
the payment of a fine. If we would 
only forego the luxury of paying these 
gentlemen, who, however high their 
private characters, are, economically 
considered, merely destructive loafers, 
exercising by authority of a_ great 
nation the functions, sometimes of 
pickpockets and sometimes of highway- 
men, there would be nothing to prevent 
our virtually adding Canada, fishing banks 
and all, to the United States. For there is 
no question that the Canadians wouid give 
us free ingress and egress to and from all 
the territory and waters of the Dominion 
and all commercial, industrial and social 
privileges therein, if we would but extend 
to them like courtesies. 


How queerly inverted everything is 
when viewed by logical eyes through pro- 
tectionist spectacles may be seen if we 
but look in that way at some of the things 
suggested by the president’s message. If 
Senator Edmunds and Patrick Tord will 
only have the courage of their convictions 
they may Sind abundant reason to de- 
nounce President Cleveland as designing 
to enrich Canada at the expense of the 
United States.and scheming to build up 
Dominion industries at the expense of 
those of his own country. For what is it 
that this unpatriotic free trader proposes? 
He proposes to cverce Canada by refusing 
to let her imports from other countries 
pass through our territory without becom- 
ing subject to our tariff duties as well as 
herown. What would this be but to give 
to Canada the benefit of two tariffs instead 
of one? If American prosperity is due to 
one protective tariff, would not two tariffs 
give Canada double that prosperity? If 
one tariff makes wages here so high, 
would not two tariffs make wages in 
Canada twice as high? If one tariff makes 
goods cheap, wouid not two tariffs make 
goods cheaper stil? Who but Mr. Robert 


_gave to the south during the civil war. On 
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“could not throw a shell into an American 
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suit of clothes might be had ina country 
blessed with two tariffs? 

Surely, any protectionist could prove 
that under pretense of retaliating on 
Canada, President Cleveland, bribed, of 
course, with enormous sums raised by the 
Beaver club, is trying to secure her an ad- 
ditional blessing. How, indeed, upon the 
protectionist theory, could our levying on 
goods sent to Canada hurt the Canadians, 
when every protectionist knows that 
duties levied on goods which go into a 
country are always paid by those foreign 
producers whose sole aim in life is to lay 
waste other countries by deluging them 
with goods. Clearly, on all protectionist 
principles, the effect of granting President 
Cleveland tha power he asks would simply 
be to enable him to so increase profits in 
Canada, to so augment wages there, to so 
doubly secure to Canadians their own 
home market, to so reduce the cost of 
Canadian goods, to so stimulate the pros- 
perity of the Dominion, that every Ameri- 
can who could travel would want to leave 
this country of only one tariff to share in 
the blessings of that which rejoiced in 
two. And besides this double tariff on the 
one side, it must be remembered the Brit- 
ish dominions in North America are se- 
cured on the other side by what is still 
more protective even than a tariff—deso- 
late wastes and eternal ice. Py 


And then how queerly must protection- 
ists, 1f true to protection principles, view the 
idea of the possible war which President 
Cleveland’s message suggests, A war with 
England, viewed through protectionist 
spectacles, would certainly hurt American 
industry in cne way, for the people of the 
United States, in the headlong passion 
which war wculd arouse, and which would 
overcome their good sense, would cer- 
tainly take the whole of British North 
America and annex it to the Union, thus 
destroying for Canada the certain blessing 
of one tariff and the possible blessing 
of two. And think of the dreadful 
consequences on our side of. the 
line! Canadian lumber, Canadian coal, 
Canadian potatoes and wheat and 
oats, and everything else that. Canadian 
labor produces, would then come into the 
United States as freely as Canadian cheap 
labor does now. The dire results that 
would clearly ensue ought to make a patri- 
otic American protectionist shudder -to 
think of. On the other hand we should 
certainly gain from a protectionist: stand- 
point by the destruetion of what is left of 
the little American shipping that custom 
house protection has not driven off 
the ocean. And a war with England 
would surely secure for us such thorough 
protection of all our seaboard as the north 


the other hand, it is certain that England 
in spite of all her ironclads and big guns, 


city, for electricity and torpedoes handled 
by American ingenuity would certainly 
keep those ships and guns at such a dis- 
tance from our cities that no shells could 
reach them. This would bea matter of 
great regret to Mr. Powderly in contem- 
plating a possible war,if he is logical enough 
to follow his premises to their legitimate 
conclusion. For allthe breaking of ginger 
beer bottles that he could do in a lifetime 
would not ‘‘make so much work” as one 
big shell falling into the center of a city 
such as New York or San Francisco. It 
would be doing injustice to Mr. Powderly’s 
heart to imagine that he could contem- 
plate with indifference the effusion’ of 
blood that might result from awar. But. 
then, leaving the dictates of the heart 
aside, how satisfactory to his protectionist 
head would be the diminution of what he 
evidently regards as the great curse both 
of America and sn TOpe ey Ds popula- 
tion. 


Altogether, the more itis thought about 
the more it seems as though the simple 
straightforwardness of Mr. Cleveland had 
indeed landed the repu ublicans ‘tn the pit 
they dug for him. 


We send two copies of this issue of THE 
Stanparp to each of our mail sub- 
scribers, We do this in order that each 
one of them may hand or send the 
extra copy to a friend or political op- 
ponent, selecting the one whom it 
is most likely to benefit, and marking 
what may seem the © most 
article for him. 
number of copies to those whose names 
have been sent us for that purpose. 
urge our friends wuo can to swell 
the campaign fund, and those who 
cannot help with’ money, to at’ least 


telling 


send us names of persons to whom STanp- | | 


ARDS may with advantage be sent. 


Above all, we urge that the enrollment 


blank, published again in THE STANDARD, 
be used. We want to know our friends, 


It was announced at Monday night’s 
single tax meeting that another meeting 
would be held on September 10. But 
it is said that Judge Thurman will 
speak in New York on that night. 
Though two halls could easily be filled 
to overflowing, our © committee does 
not wish to incur the appearance of 
discourtesy that would be involved in 
holding another meeting on the same 
night. And at want moreover, if pos- 
sible, to testify by their presence to the 
esteem in which iiey hold the sturdy old 
democratic free trader and anti-monopo- 
list. So the meeting thus announced has 
been postponed to a time hereafter to be 
stated, Hgsey GEORGE, 


We also forward a large. 


We 


A Reusing Ratification Meeting at Cooper. 
Union—Speeches by William Lloyd Gar=_ 
rison, James P. Archibald, William YT. 
Croasdale and Henry Georce—Free Trade: 
Principles Cheered to the Echo—Ques-. 
tiens and Answers—A. Revelation to the. 
Democratic Politicians. 

The first public mass meeting of the singia. 
tax men of New York in support of Cleveland, 
and Thurman, on Monday night, was a mage 
nificent success. The large. hall of Caapes 
union was crowded to the doors, and enough © 
persons were turned away to have fille, 
another hall of the same size. _ ee 

At quarter past seven a side door was 
opeied for the admission of those bearing 
tickets, and fifteen minutes later the front 
doors were flung apart and the crowd surged 
in, filling up every seat and every square foot 
of available standing room long. before the 
hour set for the proceedings to commence, 
Every one was handed a_ tract entitled 
“& Republican’s Reasons for Supporting 
Cleveiand”—an interview with Judge Frank 
T. Reid of Tennessee—and a large committee 
was kept busy circulating blanks for the ens 
rollment of single tax Cleveland voters. 

- The platform was tastefully adorned with 

flags and streamers, and overhead stretched 

a banner bearing the been 

seeees i Semin ses vis ctiesacveesaSunsuon 


FREE TRADE. 3 FREE MEN, 4 


wrote et reer t tT) 


The ees tale was a most intelligent one | 
and many ladies were to be seen. That some 
persons not in sympathy with the aims of the 
meeting were present was apparent from 
questions asked. Their interruptions, how-. 
ever, butadded zest to the proceedings, so that. 
the old time enthusiasm prevailed and the | 
enunciation of a radical sentiment was a signal 
for a demonstration. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Garri- 
son, in consequence of asevere cold, could 
nét bu heard by the great mass of the audi« 
ence standing packed together in the rear ' 
and at the sides of the big hall, not ama 
stirred out of his place. 

Promptly at 8 o'clock William T. Cross: 
dale, chairman of the single tax Cleveland 
campaign committee, stepped to the front of 
the platform and called the meeting toorder. — 
In a few well chosen words he explained how 
the meeting caine to. be called and what its. 
object. Wis He said: | 
The plan sketched out by the conference 
held in this building a few weeks ago aims — 
simpiy to secure the co-operation in this cam 
paign of those men who two years ago mere ips 
denounced as outcasts and branded . 
enemies of society, to help elect a man, oe 
ae we have. for. Gomis any person 


“With a view to best eine tha: oO 
ject. the conference decided to coufine | 
action in oe campaign solely to ui 


propose to take no action, and. ev er nit 

ual engaged in this movement will vote ace 
cording to the dictates of his own conscience. 
It is probable from present appearances th 
Hill will be the gubernatorial: candidate: 
of the democrats. (Long interruption by loud, 
hissing and groaning and, some cheering.}” _ 
This is a sufficient demonstration. of the wise — 
dom of the committee in confining the policy: 
of this meeting te the tariff; but 1 have no. 
doubt whatever from what I know of the men 
before me, that the Australian system of 
votiug is also going to: enter into this cam: 
paign. (Applause.) 

Mr. Croasdale then presented James. P. 
Archibald, master workman of the national . 
paper hangers’ district of the Knights. of La- 
bor, who was the secretary and a prime 
mover in the organization of trades. and la-- 
r associations that nominated ir. George. 
for the mayoralty two years ago, as. chaire . 
man of the meeting. Mr. Archibald said: 


I feel profoundly grateful for the honor done 
me to-night in being called upon to preside as. 
this meeting, chiefly for the reason that I had 
the pleasure, of presiding at the meeting that — 
gave birth tothe Henry George movement. 
(Appiause.) In this campaign, as Mr. Croas-. 
dale has succeed to you, we have nothing: 
whatever to do with state politics outside of 
the election of two men who are likely toad- 
vance the principle of the sincle tax on lang’ 
values. We expect, every manof us by his ~ 
vote and every woman’ by her influence, to: 
eleet these men and to makethe way clear for. 
the accomplishment of free trade. (Applause. 
Very many years ago (many men in this.» 
hall may remeniber it well) there was a move- | 
ment for the abolition. of chattet slaverye 
Many of the original supporters of that move- 
meot were humiliated, belied and belittled in. 


the name of the cause "for which. they strove. e vee 


Every one of them bere his share of the 
igncminy: which was “heaped upon them b; 
‘those who did not know what they were 
thinking or what they were speaking of. But - 
after mauy years: their victory came—the 
total abviition of chattel Slavery wus ace 
complished. | (Applause). -Qur efforts. are 
solely directed" to. the abolition of another: 
kind “of slavery. (upplause), more widespread, 
more disastrous £0 the pros sperity of the peas 
ple of this great Peuuplc: Siar ever chattel 
aad was 


and ents uS in. bhi 
she Ve a thes Son, ane 


aolile: work Tt 
‘t > be the medium. 
cout Ww hich: you. shall. become acquainted, 
with him. Lintroduce to yeu Willaim Hod, 
Garrison. aus 

When Mr. Garrison. came ‘onward: he. was. 
saluted with loud. and prolonge ed cheering. 
When at iength silence had beea: restored, he 
began his speech, every point he made bemgz 
taken with a quickness. which showed the: 
close sympathy. of the audience, and being 
foNowed by @ surge of applause or @ roar of 
laughter: 

No man who follows his: own. convictions 
can foresee the path his steps must take, or 
the companioaship that he must share. What. 
previous impulse has brought me into your — 
camp is nut of moment now. Suffice it that 
I am here. The philanthropist and thinker 
whose leadership in social reform you recog= 
nize has touched me also with his poten 
wand. Starting with antipathy and pre 


dices EL come. 40 acknowledge to- 


 @ebtedness to Henry George. Believing, 
. ‘without reflection, that the single tax meant 
@enfecation and spoliation, I read with 
the learned treatises which were 
{etended to demolish the heresy, and lo! it 
bas taken root in my own soil. (Applause) 
My understanding cannot resist its reasoning, 
ged my humanity responds to the object it 
proclaims. (Applause.) 
~~ § gemember bow many times “Uncle Tom's 
- Gabin” was answered and exposed, and how 
the literature of opposition which it cailed 
-Sorth would fill a library of itself. And I 
‘peoognize the fact that all these publicutions, 
@8 powerless ai the time as the pope’s bull 
@gainst the comet, are now deadcr than 
American siavery itself, while every nation 
gpeaking the English tongue still weeps over 
‘eho sorrows and the sufferings of Uncle Tom. 
See book which placed our friend in the fore 
Svent of social thinkers, although annihilated 
jagela and again by the foolish and the 
Jearned, stil] holds its right of way; and 
Mbrarians the land over will testify that 
“Progress and Poverty” is as active in cir- 
@alation as a trout in a New Hampshire 
gtream. If one measures the force of a blow 
by itsrebound, be has only to look at the 
gwaultitudinous opponents of thesingle tax to 
learn its power. (Applause.) 

“At is true we are idealists. We aim ata re- 
qemeration not probable in the lifetime of the 
geungest bere, but none the less is it practical 
ead vital We must be content to labor in 
the trenches to throw up the highway over 
which a later humanity may walk to justice 
and opportunity with unbruised feet. Weare 
@ontent to break up the fields of thought, 

“Knowing this, that never yet, 

- Share of truth was vainly set 
- Im the world’s wide fallow; 
After bands shall sow the seed, 
After hands from hill and mead 
Reap the harvest yellow.” 

| §What pertinence therefore, m our mixing 
fee half-hearted political campaign like this? 
- @m one side is a grand old party with proud 
. Sraditicns, content to dwell upon the issues of 
- he past. The mighty leaders have passed 
- way and the o!d prizciples have won their 
@ternal recegnition. Forgetting that “new 
@ecasions teach new duties,” the present cap- 
 fgaims who wear so loosely the manties of 
_ Q@heir predecessors, are conjuring with worn- 
ut charms. No permanent victory can be 
@enquered by these signs. No plume, how- 
ever flowing, can conceal the absence of the 
tewe knight, and the claimant king wi!) never 
‘wear the crown a!l undeserved. (Applause.) 
On the other side alsois an unwonted sight. 
@he democratic party stands equally bewil- 
dered. Taught for so many years to respond 
te the bugle of oppression and deceit, it is 
@azed at the tones of a leader who orders a 
Progressive march. The sunrise dazzles its 
eyesand the bummers listen restively to thg 
familiar biast now coming from the opposite 
@amp. And over there the oid soldiers of 
freedom are troubled and uneasy, while be- 
Sween the two are a multitude crossing and 
Pecrossing, each tending toward the voice 
Ghat be has been used to follow. (Applause.) 

We wear no party badge. It is our privi- 
Sage to give help and comfort to the side 
which aids the cause of humanity. And more 
than this, we have the right of criticising the 
party we most approve. We can support 
with earnestzess the democratic president, 
who, better than his party, drags it to a 
Bigher ground, and we can attack with equal 
weal the democratic governor and spoilsman 
who debases the empire state. (Applause.) 

Bo muzzie fetters our mouths, and we are abie 
to “plunge deep the rowels of our speech.” 
({Appiause.) 

af I understand richtly the purpose of this 

meeting, it is to stimulate the apathetic party 
whose success we wish, and to intimate that 
wictory is to be won by unreijenting energy and 
“@ourage, and not by a half hearted timidity. 

qApplause.) More effective thun democratic 
explanation and denial is the thorough and 
‘eadacious attituce of the protectionists. “Do 
get mistake me for a free trader,” beseeches 
the democrat. “Iam for protection for the 
gake o7 protection,” says the republican pro- 
Sectionist, with an aggressiveness that is 
fZerceful andeffective. «No mattcr,” he con- 
tinunes, “what pretexts you democrats may 
e@ffer; you re in reality free traders. (Ap- 
pleuse.) You pluck out stones from the pro- 
tective stracture that must result in its ruin.” 
I vemember in o!d times how anxious the re- 
publicans were to differentiate themselves 
Zrem the abolitionists. They were for a mod- 
erate curtailment of slavery extension, but 
es for being confounded with those fanatics, 
Che abolitionists, heaven forbid! (Laughter 
eadapplause.) But the distinction was never 
Becognized south of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
and a republican ornamented a South Carolina 
— as quickly as a radical abolitionist. 

wery reasoned richt. ‘Whoever is not for 
ge is against me,” it averred, and protection 
@ logically vight in resisting the first steps to 
wpdermine it. 

We have uo desire to conceal that our at- 
Gitude is one cf absolute free trade. (Ap- 

) Wewar not only against the spirit 
ef protection, which is a relic of despotism 
ad monarchy, but against the raising of the 

irect revenuc from customs. (Applause.) 

@ want no discouragement to universal 
@ommerce, no restrictions on the natural ex- 
ehange of industral products. And for what 
end? ‘That iabor, which in the last resort is 
ade to bear the chief burdens of taxation, 
guay be relieved. That natural opportunities, 
which belong to all, may not be appropriated 
by the few. (Applause.) It is the farthest re- 
move from communism. It does not seek an 
equality of possessions, which fly by natural 
gravitation from the hands of the lazy and 
the thriftiess to those of the industrious and 
self denying. We would not contravene a 
@ingle law of the universe; but striking down 
the artificial barrier which the greed of man 
bas erected against his iess fortunate fellows, 
‘we ask only a fair field and an equa} chance 
to the prizes of life for all the children of 
God. If this be heresy make the most of it. 

_ Great applause.) 

The democratic party suffers in this cam- 
paign from its past character, and many who 
are in accord with us regarding tariff reform 
ereafraid to truss it. With Maryland and 
Iadianaas sampics of democratic civil service, 
with the executive interference in behalf of a 

jonable district attorney in New York, 
with other blunders and shortcomings, there 
@s little wonder that doubt paralyzes many of 
eur sincere friends from supportiug Mr. Cleve- 
Jeaad. Unfortunately we can offer no valid 
excuses for these grave lapses, and if the 
parties were divided on these lines we should 
wot be bere to urge the re-election of the 
present incumbent. 

But it is necessary to be just. Only one 
‘who has been president knows the immense 

excrted. 


“What's done we 
- But know net w. Y oaieed oon 

Aegeinst thee feults we ean assert a great 
end positive virtue. We have the unusual 
ee ee chair. 

ith & courage DOt common in politics, Mr. 
Cleveland bas planted himself and bis re- 
§actant party upon a platform of right and 
progress. (Applause.) Any politician of 
shrewdness would have predicted personal 
and party defeat from the message which has 
turned the whole country into a debating 
elab. Norcan I witbbold an admiration for 
the sturcy independence that insisted on fore- 
img the issue in language ringing with sin- 
Oasity. whe avalanche of prejudice hung 
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above his head, and he dared the heroic 
whi that might bring it down. (Applause. ) 
thas not buried him yet, nor shall it if the 
“American people can appreciate a manly 
appeal to their reason and better sense. Let 
us make his lesson an encouragement fer 
future presidents. (Applause.) The right 
way is the safe way. In anti-slavery days 
the strongest allies of the abolitionists were 
the slavebolders themselves. History repeats 
itself, and there comes to Mr. C!eveland’s aid 
an ally, more potent than an army with ban- 
ners, in the magnetic man from Maine. 
(Laughter and applause.) Men call him 
statesman, yet he has been in public life for 
almost a generation, and what act do the 
statute books record worthy to be remem- 
bered, bearing his impress? 

Magnetism that ceases with the grave is 
held to bea higher claim to statesmanship 
than exalted public service which embodies 
principles in law and lives when lips are mute. 
This man seems not to know the meaning of 
a principle, ncr can the time be traced when 
one seemed to govern him. He had what 
some value more, the instinct that always 
scented a majority. Has he lost it in the 
streets of Paris or dropped it from the top of 
Mr. Carnegie’s coach in the land of cakes? 
(Applause and laughter). If not, would he 
have come home to bank upon the ignorance 
of American workmen and insult the intelli- 
gence of the people whose votes he hopes to 
capture? Is it the madness that precedes de- 
struction, or the Samson-like desperation that 
weuld pull down upon himself the ruins of the 
party that nominated in his place the harm- 
less gentieman from Indiana? (Renewed 
laughter). Is it that providence, working in 
its mysterious way, is using him to chastise 
the party which has waxed fat and kicked 
against its righteous laws? (Applause). 
Maria Weston Chapman, the great anti- 
slavery leader and life long free trader, was 
accustomed to wonder that “The Lord 
sometimes makes use of instruments that 
I wouldn't touch with a boat hook.” What- 


ever the solution of our doubt, the occu-" 


pant of the White house may well rejoice 
for the home coming of Mr. Blaine, and 
the single tax men of the country can afford 
to tender him the assurance of their most dis- 
tinguished consideration. They have to thank 
him that when republicans were anxious 
to obscure the issue by asserting that it 
was civil service, or a fair vote and an hon- 
orable count at the south, or probibition, or 
what not, that would serve as a red herring 
to draw across the path and mislead the 
scent, he pronounced all such attempts as 
impertinences, and stated the sing!e point of 
difference in these emphatic words: ‘‘Whether 
the great mass of American citizens who can 
earn their bread by the sweat of their brows 
shall be seriously reduced from their emolu- 
ments from day to day—that is the whole 
pith and moment of this question. Anything 
that diverts the question from that single 
point is a weakenitg of the campaign.” Sa- 
gacious statesman! to single out the feet of 
clay upon which the brazen image of protec- 
tion rests as its strongest point. (Applause). 

It is a concrete and definite proposition, 
which the democratic party cannot too will- 
ingly accept for discussion, nor can it too 
eagerly force the fighting. Mark the dis- 
honest imputation that the statement implies, 
which is that the democratic party is striving 
to seriously reduce the daily emolument of 
the bread earner. This from the advocate of 
the robber tariff that lays its heavy tax on 
eversthing that labor buys withits hard earn- 
ings. (Applause.) Where partisans decline 
to argue, and trust to carry the day by im- 
pudent assertion, it becomes necessary to de- 
nounce the humbug iu such terse and telling 
phrase as Mr. Thurman’s. 

I hate the appeal to workingmen in the con- 
ventional phrase. It is both affected and 
patronizing. Tbe line is not so easily drawn. 
We are all workers, whether we earn our 
bread by the sweat of our brows or serve in 
the multifarious occupations that bring us the 
wherewithal to live. (Applause.) There is 
an arrogant assumption of exclusive right to 
the title of ‘‘workingmen.” There is no 
especial virtue in hand labor above that of 
the head, and the horny palm of the unskilled 
laborer is no nobler than the softer one of the 
professional worker. But it is the function of 
demagogues, especially at election time, to 
magnily hand toil because the many toilers 
have votes. As the destruction of the poor is 
their poverty, so the curse of the unskilled 
laborer is bis ignorance. The exacting call 
for bread leaves little time for thougat or 
education, and he becomes the victim of his 
prejudices and the tool of unscrupulous men. 
Itis for this reason that Mr. Blaine, leaving 
the infant industry argument and the diversi- 
fying of manufactures, the former strong- 
holds of protection, loads his dice with labor 
prejudice and stakes confidently upon the 
game. November is near at hand, the time 
for discussion is short, the hatred of England 
by the vast number of Irish workmen, the 
misunderstanding of the luw of wages, the 
willingness of the victim to assist at his own 
funeral (laughter), are all factors on the re- 
publican side. My own lines are cast largely 
among the operatives employed in the pro- 
tected textile industries, and the delusion that 
the restriction of trade isthe only salvation 
of the American workman is well nigh univer- 
sal It recalis the pathetic memory of the 
poor southern whites, who suffered almost as 
much as the negro because of the contempt 
for labor which slavery bred, and who were 
always counted upon to vote for the institu- 
tion, lynch a northerner, hunt fugitive slaves, 
and at last to offer themselves with heroic 
courage to be food for gunpowder in the re- 
bellion. JI think of this when the mi}! hands 
turn gut ia procession with their delusive 
mottos to rivet their own fetters, and when 
tke chief of the Knights of Labor avows him- 
self a protectionisi. (Hisses.) 

It isno easy task to open such minds as 
these to the sunlight of truth. If the demo- 
cratic party is in earnest in this campaign, it 
has no time to lose in forcing light into these 
benighted though well meaning souls. (Ap- 
plause.) Every manufacturing town should 
have its propaganda, and printed arguments 
and frequent debates should be furnished 
abundantly. With thinking men the tax im- 
position will soon reveal itself. 

It is the custom to belittle tariff reform by 
asserting that the question is simply one of 
dollarsand cents, and the brilliant *senator 
from this state, Mr. Evarts, tried jocosely to 
figure out how many cents burden the tariff 
imposed upon each individual. It has a deeper 
meaning than that, Mr. Senator; and that 
this great state has no one in the upper 
house of congress to discuss the subject upon 
the broad line of principles indicates the 
poverty of its statesmanship. (Applause.) 
Triviality and shallowness usurp the place of 
sobernese and thought. Mr. Powderly would 
deprive all men from voting who do not 
understand the Declaration of Independence. 
Would the United States senate have a 
quorum in this case? (Laughter). 

We have yet to learn the meaning of a re- 
public. A nation that tolerates a white mi- 
nority representation in congress and dis- 
franchises one-half its adult population on 
account of sex, has need to reconstruct the 
definition of the word republic. (Applause.) 
It was a pleasing sight that Representative 
McKinley furnished us the other day in his 

willingness to go to Georgia and discuss in a 
spirit of fairness the protective issue. We 
are not yet accustomed to republican free 
speech in the south, andI for one thank the 
distinguished gentleman from Qhio for the 


good example he has set, and for the tone and 
temper of his address, vulnerable as it was. 
By such action he does more to break up the 
solid south than the republicans who simply 
emphasize the color line, and that chiefly at 
election time to intimidate independent voters. 
When Mr. Hayes, a republican president, 
surrendered the control of the franchise to 
the rebellious states, the practical question of 
suffrage was taken from the nation and 
relegated to the states. None of his party 
successors was able to guarantee a free 
and fair election in the black states. It is 
but justice to Mr. Cleveland to admit that 
under his administration, to say the least, 
the colored voter has been no more de- 
frauded of his legal rights than under Grant 
and Garfield and Arthur. Certainly the 
murderous brutality has been less. The 
people have yet to oomprehend the wrong 
apd absurdity of allowing suffrage to be 
a state instead of a national regulation, for 
state injustice reaches into national affairs 
and enables oligarchies to govern masses. 
Granted all that, the single feasible remedy 
which lies witnin our grasp to-day is to di- 
vide the south on questions alien to race; and 
Mr. McKinley rendered us a service by his 
attempt. I have read his address with care 
and interest. He seems to be an able, elo- 
quent and sincere man, The subject is 
opened with a clearness of statement that 
contrasts with the usual fog bank that ob- 
secures the threshold of a protection appeal. 
It has not the rhetoric of the demagogue. 
And yet noue of the time-honored fallacies 
are omitted. We come upon our familiar ac- 
quaintances one by cae. ‘A purely revenue 
tariff,” he. says, “can have but one effect— 
that of opening up our markets.to the foreign 
producer, impoverishing the home producer 
end enriching his foreign rival.” What rea- 
soning! In trade one must lose what the 
other gains. (Laughter.) Commerce is a 
faro game, with the chances always in favor 
the foreigner, who holds the bank. We build 
great railways across the continent. What 
for? That New England may exchange with 
California the products native to each. Can 


_this have but one effect, Mr. McKinley, open- 


ing up the market of New England to the 
California producers, impoverishing the home 
producer and enriching our transcontinental 
rival? (Renewed laughter.) What pabu- 
lum for thivking men! “A revenue 
tariff,” he says, ‘invites the product 
of foreign labor and foreign capital to 
occupy our markets free and unrestrained in 
competition with the product of our own labor 
and capital.” Well, a protective tariff in- 
vites the foreign laborer himself to compete 
with the native laborer. (Applause.) Which 
lowers wages most? The product of foreign 
labor has to be paid with the product of 
American labor, and the more importation 
of such, the more native labor to produce 
the goods to exchange. The shutting out 
of goods and the bringing in of labor, 
does that increase the result of domestic 
labor? And when was foreign capital con- 
sidered hurtful? Does Wall strcet tremble 
when London buys its stocks? (Applause.) Do 
railroad shares go down when Berlin bankers 
take millions of American bonds and save 
from bankruptcy transcontinental enterprises! 
Do the f2rmers of Kansas or Minnesota feel 
wronged when their farm mortgages are 
sought as investments in Great Britain and 
the continent? If the foreign capital in. 
vested in American enterprises and sub- 
stantial property were taken away to-day, 
no panic in our financial history would equal 
this cyclone. Foreign capital indeed! The 
eyes of all American exploiters of native en- 
terprises turn toward it as wistfully as the 
good Mohammedan turns his longing face 
toward Mecca. ae 

And tke balance of trade comes up again in 
Mr. McKinley’s speech with all the terror of 
Hamlet’s stage father. (Laughter.) No one 
behind the footlights feels affrighted. The 
workman is again assured that only one way 
remains for the American to compete with 
the foreign industries—wage reduction; “and 
common is the common place, and much the 
chaff well meant for grain.” 

It is the schoolmaster that is wanted here. 
(Applause.) It isthe much abused college pro- 
fessor that is called for to teach the alphabet of 
the science—that part of it, at least, which by 
the world’s consensus of thought has long 
since been added to the terra firma of politi- 
caleconomy. To such the speech of Mr. Mc- 
Kinley must seem muca as the astronomica! 
works written before Copernicus discovered 
his system seem to modern astronomers, or 
as the scientific value of the first chapter of 
Genesis must have appeared to Mr. Darwin. 
(Laughter. ) 

What wonder, when such intejligent men as 
the representative from Ohio are tangled in 
the protective web, that the less favored la- 
borer should also walk into the spider's par- 
lor? No patience can be too great, no expla- 


nation too plain, no temper too serene, when. 


employed to open such blind eyes and guide 
such uncertain feet. 

It may be that the party of reform will fail 
of success in November. Whatthen? Will a 
republican triumph remove the national 
dilemma! Will the surplus down at the bid- 
ding of Mr. Harrison? Events themselves 
Will compel the republican party in power to 
register the progress of freer trade upon the 
nation’s dial. Sir Robert Peel came into office 
in the sole interest of protection, and the 
morai sentiment of England forced him to 
repeal the corn laws and leave the regen- 
erated government a convert and leader of 
free trade. 

Abraham Lincoln (applause) had for his ob- 
ject the salvation of the Union and the preser- 
vation of slavery; but a higher power at 
length taught him that without emancipation 
there could be no Union to save, and greater 
than the savior of any political system he 


stands immortal! in history as the liberator of : 


four million slaves. (Applause.) 

Never fear. The lips now dumb in the re- 
publican ranks on the question of the hour, 
which gave eloquent utterance in earlier 
times on the side of tariff reform, will gladly 
find excuses for again speaking their sup- 
pressed convictions, The cold blast of party 
exigency has frozen the music in their bugles, 
and it will be resumed with milder seasons. 
We must create the warmth to thaw it out. 
(Applause.) 

I love to argue the interesting questions 
which this many sided subject suggests, but 
the master is to follow me, and I have chosen 
only to touch briefly upon the aspects of the 
struggle. The aspirations that we cherish 
obliterate all national bonds, anticipating the 
time when to be a citizen of the world will be 
greater than to be a citizen of any country. 
(Great applause.) When a wrong done to the 
humblest being bearing the image of huraanity 
will stir the generous impulses of mankind; 
when a petty quarrel about fish and bait 
shall cease to make enemies of neighbors 
(applause); when the custom houses shall be 
turned into usefu) service, and the multitude 
of employes enlisted in a more profitable oo- 
eupation (applause); then commerce, free 
as the air, shall prove more protective than 
Chinese walls and forts and ironclads, and 
governments find ample support in the direct 
tax, which combines most efficiently economy 
and justice, and the brotherhood of man shali 
be a reaiity and not a sentiment. May such 
things be! (Great applause.) 


A roar of applause went up when Mr. Gar- 
rison ceased speaking, which lasted for 
several minutes. As soon as the chairman 
could be heard he announced that a collection 


would be taken up, which called forth a very 
liberal response. Then Henry George was 
introduced as the next speaker. He was 
greeted with the same warmth of enthusiasm 
which had welcomed Mr. Garrison. | Mr. 
George said: 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: Two 
years ago I stood on this stage to accept 
what I deemed a compliment of the highest 
kind—the unsolicited, unpledged nomination 
of the representatives of the labor associa- 
tions of New York. (Applause.) I accepted 
that nomination, believing that in doing sol 
should help advance the standards of human 
liberty; believing that in doing so I should 
aid in beginning a movement that should 
have for its ultimate end the emancipation of 
labor. (Applause.) In that same spirit, for 
that same purpose, I stand here now to ratify 
with you the nomination of Grover Cleveland 
(applause) and Allen G. Thurman (applause) for 
president and vice-president of these United 
States. (Crv of “What about the two labor 
candidates’) These to-day are the true la- 
bor candidates. 

You remember, many of you, how on the 
night of the last election when we were dis- 
heartened and dispirited because our vote 
had fallen short of what we expected, I 
said to you, that after one momentary pang 
my hope and my faith had flashed up again; 
that though I knew not hov’,I believed we 
would yet live to see that out of what for 
the moment seemed disaster would come a 
quicker success—and that if one path had 
closed, another and a broader one would open. 
(Applause.) My faith has been justified. In 
that message of Grover Cleveland, in which 
he turned his face toward freedom, in which 
he gave the signal for the advance of the 
democratic party toward democratic princi- 
ples (applause), the contest which we began 
opened again on a wider field. And in this 
siruggle through the whole nation between pro- 
tection and free trade, the vital principle for 
which we stood is brought into clearest issue. 
Tama free trader; Iama free trader abso- 
lute. (Great applause, and cries ‘‘We, too!”) 


I know it, and in speaking for myself I speak 


for you. And the applause with which this 
great audience greets the term free trade 
should show the men who fear to be branded 
as free traders that they do not know the 
power there is in the word free! 1 donot pre- 
tend that Grover Cleveland is a free trader. 
Ido not believe he isa free trader such as 
weare. I know that the Mills bill, judged 
from our standpoint, is but a poor and halting 
measure. But to Cleveland belongs the 
honor, and the Mills bill is the medium, of 
bringing vhis question of free trade into the 
arena of practical politics. 

It is not the message, it is not the Mills bill 
that is being discussed to-day. (Confusion in 
rear of hall, occasioned by persistent inter- 
rupting and cries of “Put the disturbers out.”’) 
If there are any protectionists let them stay, 
for heaven’s sake, if they will only keep quiet. 
(Applause.) They are the men we want to 
convert. The question to-day in the issue 
before the American people, the question 
that is being discussed wherever men meet, is 
the question of principle, not of details—the 
question whether in protection or in free trade 
lies the way to augmert prosperity, to in- 
crease wages, to mule this a better country 
to live in. We who are free traders absolute, 
we who would abolish not merely turiff taxes 
but all other taxes that fetter industry, see 
in the practical measures proposed by the 
democratic party at least a great step in our 
direction that demands for those who would 
make it our heartiest support. Some few of 
those who previously stood with us do not 
stand with us in this They say that the 
democrats do not go far enough. But the 


‘man is fvolish who refuses to take the first 


step toward his goal, because that first step 
will not reach it. (Applause.) Step by step, 
and only step by step, all human progress gces 
on. To reduce and repeal some of the protect- 
ive duties will make it easier to get rid of all 
protective duties. To get rid of protective 
duties will clear the way to attack revenue 
duties. And to get rid of indirect taxes levied 
for the support of the federal government 
will inevitably bring about that great object 
which we aim at—the raising of all revenues 
by the single tax on land values. (Applause.) 

But it is not merely this that should bring 
us to the side of Cleveland and Thurman in 
this election. What the democratic position 
may lack in definiteness the republican posi- 
tion supplies. Between the two great parties 
that pow confront each other an issue is 
clearly made that involves the principle which 
to us is most vital. We stand for the equal 
rights, the equal {freedom of all. (Applause.) 
Our greatest obstacle—one that we must 
overcome before we can succeed, is the belief 
in protectionism as a remedy for industrial 
and social evils—the belief that the elevation 
of labor lies in the imposition of restrictions, 
in the securing of special advantages from 
governument—in preventing other men and 
other peoples from seeking the same pros- 
perity that we desire for ourselves. (Ap- 
plause.) Until that is done we can never 
succeed. When that is done, when the masses 
of the United States make up their minds 
that however the few may be “protected” 
the great body of the people can never be 
protected by goveramental restrictions, then 
will their eyes be opened to the beauty and 
the promise of liberty—then will they turn 
with us to destroy the restrictions which pre- 
vent men from enjoying that abundance 
which a bereficent Creator has provided for 


all. 
Protection! Protection for American labor! 


Protection to advance wages! The pretense 
is a sham and a fraud, anda lie that insulis 
labor! (Applause.) Monopoly mzy uced pro- 
tection, and spccial privilege may need pro- 
tection, but what is lubor that it should need 
protection? Labor is the producer of all 
wealth. (Applause.) What labor needs, and 
what alone labor needs, is freedom—the free- 
dom to exert itself—the freedom to enjoy its 
naturalrewards. Protection! (Laughter and 
cries of “Freedom to starve?!”) 

No! Men never starve because of free- 
dom. (Applause.) Starvation comes from 
restriction; starvation comes from the de- 
nial of liberty; from the refusal of nat- 
ural rights. (Applause.) Go over in im- 
agination this vast ccuntry to-day—this 
broad land, rich in all the natural materials 
of weaith—sixty-live millions of us only as 
yet scratching the surface of a country that 
would support hundreds of millions. Every- 
where you see fields untilled, mines un- 
opened, natural opportunities unused; and 
yet the protectionists actually tell us that in 
aland like this, our people—a people as a 
whole, the quickest, the most intelligent, 
the most inventive and adaptive and self-re- 
liant in the world—can only get a living 
through baby acts, and that in the midst of 
all these abundant natural opportunities la- 
bor—poor labor—needs the protection of cus- 
tom houses, else it will starve! (Laughter 
and applause.) 

In such a country, and to such a people, they 
declare that the only thing that keeps the 
masses above the level of the low paid la- 
borers of Europe is the blessed tariff wall; 
ana that if we reduce that by ever so little 
pauper labor will gobble us up. (Laughter). 
It remiuds me of the story of a friend of 
mine, a southern man, educated under 
slavery, of how a black boy used to make 
his flesh creep when a chi:4 v-‘th horrible de- 
scriptions of “gobblums,” and of how, when- 
ever the little fellow haa anything the slave 
boy wanted, he would get him out in the twi- 


light to a quiet place and then begin to snuff 
the air and declare that be smelled ghosts 
(laughter), and would smell ghosts stronger 
and stronger until the little fellow in his 
fright would promise anything he had if he 
would only agree to use his influence to pla- 
cate the hosts! (Laughter). And so Mr. 
Blaine (hisses and cries of ‘““Ugh”) no sooner 
landed from the pauper labor ship that 
brought him from the pauper shores of Eu- 
rope than he began to smell ghosts! (Ap- 
plause). 

Heavens and earth, if protection can raise 
wages, why are not wages higher than 
they are now! (Applause.) If ‘protection 
can provide employment, how is it, as Mr. 
Powderly, the protectionist, says, there are a 
million unemployed laborers in the United 
States to-day? Protection! Have we not had 
enough of it? (Cries of ‘“Yes.”) The whole 
power of the government has for years been 
in the hands of protectionists. They have 
had their way; what is the result? If this is 
all, if this is the best that protection can do 
for labor in the United States, is it not about 
time that we tried freedom? {Applause and 
aecry, “Let us all go to England.”) 

No; do not let us go to England: letus civilize 
this country first. (Applause. ) Let us establish 
here the true American republic upon. the 


lines laid down by Thomas Jefferson? And 


when we of the great democratic republic are 
true to democratic principles, thrones will 
topple over allthe earth and we can go to Eng- 
land as brethren visiting a sister republic. 
(Applause. ) 

It is an insult to the intelligence of men to 
tell them that protection can promote pros- 
perity or raise wages. What is this thing 
they call protection? (Cries of “Restriction.”) 
Restriction, yes;.the imposition of fines, the 
imposition of penalties, the raising of arti- 
ficial barriers, the denial of liberty. Howcan 
that promote prosperity? How can that in- 
crease wages? Protection! I think it was 
the republican candidate who the other day 
attempted to justify protection by saying 
that the first thing a man needed was the 
protection of clothes. (Laughter.) That is 
true. We do need protection from: bad 
things—from undue cold, from undue heat, 
from rain and snow and hail, from poisonous 
snakes and raging beasts, from plagues and 
conflagrations, from public enemies. But is 
the defending of man against these things 
what is called “protection?? On the ccn- 
trary, it is not. uinst cold that this system 
of tariff taxes protects us, but against 
fuel. It is not against the heat of the summer 
sun or the chill of the winter blizzard, but 
against the lumber, and the irom and the 
tin plate, and the window glass, ous of 
which we could construct houses (Ap- 
plause.) It does not protect us by clothes; 
it protects us from clothes (laughter and ap- 
plause). It cuts a piece out of every blanket; 
it makes every suit we buy cost us more than 
it ought to. It does not Keep away from us 
what we don’t want; it makes it harder for 
us all to get what we do want. Protection 
by tariff! It is protection against what? 
Protection against those good things we call 


goods, or commodities; protection against the 
things that we all desire and are all striving | 


to get. (Applause.) 

The pretense that protection. of this sort is 
for the benefit of labor is a lying fraud. The 
true aim and end of protection is to rob the 
many for the benefit of the few—to give cer- 
tain people an advantage that they utherwise 
would not iuave (applause); to enabie certain 
people to get more of the products of labor 
than their honest toil would give them (ap- 
piause); to permit certain people to levy taxes 
upon the rest of their fellow citizens. (Ap- 
plause.) Protectionism is simply a compound 
of greed and ignorance, upheld by knaves 
and believed in by fools. (Great applause.) 

I know there are many good and bonest 
men who are believers in protection, as I was 
once. ButI know that wherever there is an 
honest man—who would seek no advantage 
over another—that believes in protection, he 
is deluded. And when, asis sure to be the 


ease if he fairly considers the subject, his eyes. 


are at last opened, he wiil see that he has 
been fooled. (Applause.) 

Here we are to-day, 65,000,000 souls of 
us, ina land that can support hundreds. of 
millions. Weare told that to create a suffi- 
cient demand for labor to keep ourfelves 
employed we must keep up a high tariff wall 
all aroundit. Whatis it that causes the de- 
mand for Jabor? Is not the demand for labor 
in the needs of the laborerf Have the masses 
of our people got all they want of the things 
that labor produces? So long as men willing 
to work for more have not all they want of 
the things that work produces, there is a de- 
mand for labor. And if men willing to work 
stand idle, if the competition of the unem- 
ployed forces wages down, it is not that 
nature has not furnished employment enough; 
not that the Creator has not provided abun- 
dantly enough; but simply that His gifts have 
been monopolized—simply, in short, that while 
we have scarcely scratched this great country, 
all the accessible land is fenced in. That 
is the reason, and the only reason, for scarcity 
of emplorment, for low wages and hard 
times! And that is the reason why all over the 
civilized wortd you find, in varying degrees, 


the same state of things that. causes the dis- 


content of the masses here. The remedy is 
simple—it is to break: down the fences that 
shut out labor from the natural opportunities | 
for labor. But what protection tells us to dois to. 
put up more fences. Men seem to crowd each 
other while thére is really room and to spare 


for all, because they are shut out from the 
natural opportunities. for. employment, and. 


selishness and greed and designing cunning 
come to them and say ‘‘You are crowded by 
the competition of other workingmen. | Put 
up barriers against importing goods; put up 
barriers preventing other. y workingmen com- 
ing here; pub up barriers around each occu- 


pation, and keep those who want employment | 
And every barrier that. is | 


from entering.” | r ; 
put up and every restriction that is imposed | 
but adds to the power of monopoly (ap- | 


plause); but winds 2 new coil around the limbs. 
(+ Applause.) The remedy is in frec- |. 


of labor. 
dom—in breaking down all restrictions! 
What we single tax. nen want: to do. is tp 
point this out. What do we seek in the sin-. 
cle tax? Not merely a fiscal change. That 
is only the manner and the mode. What we 


seek is freedom. (Applause.). What we seek | 


is equality. Not the equality of condition, 
but the equality of right; equality in the use 
of natural opportunities and common advant- 
ages; equality in the opportunity to employ 
our own powers, and security that we shall 
enjoy their fruits. That is what we. seek 
by the single tax—to break down all the 
monopolies and restrictions that our present 
system of taxation creates, and raise public 
revenues by atax that will break down the 
greatest of monopolies, the monopoly of 
land. (Applause.) In our path stands this 
spirit of protectionism, which turns men 
from tearing down the fences that shut them 
out from plenty, and sets them to building 
fences against each other. (Applause and a 
voice: ‘Why don’t the laboring people of 
America emigrate to the old country?”) 

Why don’t they emigrate to the old country? 
Because this is still a better country than the 
old country (applause)—not because of what 
is called protection, but because here there 
has been greater freedcm. But this is capa- 


ble of being a better country yet,if we seck 


not less, but more, freedom; and, please God, 


we single tax men intend to make it a better. 
country. (Applause and cry of “Free trade |. 


won't do it.”) 


the things we want. 


“ban Mr. Blaine for that. 


cast them into the ocean on the passaget 
the contrary, the country is so much richer 


Free trade, the gentleman says, won't do 
it. Free trade, in the narrow sense of the 
term, I agree with him, won't do it, but free- 
dom will do it (applause), and what is called 
free trade is simply a part of freedom. Whag 
is usually called free trade—the mere abolie 
tion of a protective tariff and the substitution, 
of arevenue tariff would do a great deal, 
It would start into life many industries; i 
would open hew avenues of. employment; it 
would make for awhile better times. Butif 
we stopped, there the advance of land valueg 


would. steadily go on, and ultimately the 


benefit that would come by such free trade 
would be taken by the monopolists who hel@ 
the Iand. (Applause). But.we do- not pro 
pose to stop there. Whatever any one elsg 
may do, we propose to go.on tothe end, 
When protection is abolished, then we wank 


to abolish the revenue tariff, and when thag 


is abolished—and side by side of the moves 
ment—wwe propose to go on and abolish 
every tax ~ that bears on. labor or the 
products of laror;.every’ tax that hampers 
capital, that. restricts enterprise, that takes 
any of its natural reward from industry and 
energy and thrift; and- to raise the whole 
revenues necessury for. the carrying on of 
-our government from that value which. ate. 
tuches to land by reason of .the growth and. 
improvement of society—that value whick 
belongs. to the whole and not to any indix 
vidual. That will do it.. (Applause). Anq@ 
why we stand in this campaign.as we dog 

w hy we rally enthusiastically to the support 

of a man who proposes to go only a little 

way towurd even free trade, is, that we know 
that when once started the American people 
will go further. (Applause). Aye, and we 

know that when once started the democratia 
party will go further. © With all its sins of 

commission and omission, the democratie 

party is yet the successor of that party | 
founded by Jefferson himself. (Applause). - 

Says James Parton i in the preface t to his life of 
Jefferson: 

It is eyen aoesible that the party which : 
Jefferson founded, such vitality did he breathe - 
into it, may again, instructed by defeat and 
purified by adversity, deliver. the. country 
from the evils which perplex and threaten it, 
employing the only expedient that will ever. 
long succeed in a free country—the expedient 
of being right.. (Applause.) J efferson’s prins 
ciples will do this if his party do not—a gov=. 
ernment simple, inexpensive and strong, that: 
shall protect all rights, including those of 
posterity, and let all interests protect them= 
Selves, assuming no functions except those 


which the constitution distinctly assigns it: 


These are the principles which Jefferson ree 
stored in 1801, and to which the future of this - 
country may be safely trusted. (Applause) 
In the position taken by Mr. Cleveland, in. 
the response of the masses of his party to his 
message, in the utterances and actions of 
many members of the democratic party take 
ing part in this campaign, in the higher and 
nobler tone of the democratic press, Thala 
comirg Dack to those Jeffersonian principles, . 
a raising again. of the standard. of true de« 
mocracy. (Applause.) As the movement tha® 
Mr. Cleveland has begun advances; as the ~ 
democratic party comes nearer the Jeffersom 
ian standard; asit casts out from its ranks 
those who are not of it, and calls again under 


.its banners those who really believein the 
Jeffersonian principles, then will it address 


itself to do the work which Jefferson. intendeg 
should be done. (Applause. A voice from. 
audience, ‘Is competition the life of trade?) 
Yes, competition | is. the life of trade, and . 
no class of men who want. only what is their 
due can suffer from competition. (Applause.) 
When it is said that labor suffers from. come 
petition only a half. truth is told. It is not. 
competition, it. is one-sided’ competition, 
It is the. competition of men shus- 
out from the natural opportunities of making. 
aliving. The mere laborer is of himself help= 
less. Labor is the producer of all wealth in 
the sense that it is the active factor in pro-_ 
ducticn, and tbat alone. No amount of labor. 
could produce the slightest thing if it had not 
access to the material, and forces and oppor. - 


tunities of the universe—uoless if had access. 


to land. (Applause.)) When. the barriers: 


that fence out labor from land are thrown 


down, then will the men who are willing to 
earn their living by toil of hana or braincease. a 
to fear competition. ce 

But what competition does this line of 
custom house officers and coastguards thag 
are “protecting” us, shut out? It is competis 
tion of the men who want to furnish us with 
And for whose bene- 
fit? Merely for the benefit of the men who 
want to sell usthese things at much higher 
prices. Itis simply a device for restraining 
competition, not in the labor market, but ig 
the goods market, so as to enablea favored 
few to rob the many. 

What have we to fear from the inflax of =: 
goods from abroad?) (A voice, “We done — 
wast them here.”) | 

Then, why do. we bring them here!: Mr. 
Blaine, the arch-apostle of protectionism, 
came the other day from.Europe, and» 
brought with him according to: the papers, 
thirty trunks, twenty bags and two han 
‘baskets. He wanted them, (Applause.)  -~ 

A voice, “He did not pay any duty 0 
‘them.” 

I do not ask whether he paid any duty: 
think he paid no. duty. I am certain from 
what I know of protectionists that he never. 

paid any duty if he could help it. I don’t — 
If I were rich 
enough to bring over that much goods I would | 
not. pay any duty either, if I could help it. 
(Applause.) Now, what injury did Mr. Blaine - 
do anybody by bringing those thirty trunks 
and twenty bags and two. baskets of goods 
into the United | States? Do you say that he 
diminished the employment of labor? How’. 
Mr. Blaine could have got those things only 
in one of three ways: ‘He might have stole. 
them,” he mizht » have. begged them, or he 
might have bought. them. I do not believa 
he ‘either stole them | or begged them, so he _ 
must have bought. them. Now, having _ 
‘bought them, what did he pay for them with? _ 
With mouey? Money is 2 mere counter of exs 
changes. Something has:to go from here te 
pay for those clothes and knick-knackg.: 
brought over by Mr. Blaine, and that somes 
thing can be nothing else than the produce 
of labor. (Appiause.) As he brought that 
‘muchof the products of foreign labor- inte 
this country, unless he stole them, or unless 
be begged them, so. much of the produce of 
Americun labor had to go abroad to pay for 
them. Would this, country have been any 
richer if Mr. Blaine had burned these things 
‘up before he came over-here, or if he had. 
On 


by his bringing that. much good things inte 
the United States. (A voice, “Why didn’® 
he get them here?”) 

What difference would it make whether he 
bought them here or there? (A voice: “He 
would have given somebody employment.”) 

Not necessarily. Somebody had to hava ems 
ployment here to send to Europe the produce 
of American labor that pays for the produce of 
European labor Mr. Blaine brought here. 
(Appiause.) This is the truth, but not a truth, 
stuted by Mr. Blaine. In his philosophy he 
did deprive Americans of employment by 
bringing: over here that much produce of 
‘European labor, and therefore I would like 
you, my fricad, to ask him the questions you . 
have put tome. What T object tois not Mm 
‘Blaine bringing these things here. I do nog 
Want any “tariff ‘on Mr. Blaine’s trunks, no 
matter how many he chooses: to bring, but I 
do. obje 


we 
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Brought over here for other people. (Ap- 
plause.) I do not object to his going over to 
that terrible country that pe talks about, and 
getting himself dressed in pauper made 
clothes, and rolling over pauper made turn- 
pikes in ir. Carnegie’s coach; but I do object 
to his coming back here and telling us, who 
have not money enough to go abroad and en- 
joy all these things, and bring trunks full of 
good things home, that we cannot have any 
of the things that are made on the other side 
of the water without paying 40 or 50 or 70, 
and in some cases over 100 per cent of a duty, 
and all the profits upon it. (Applause.) Look 
at this theory that labor must be protected; 
that we must keep goods from coming into 
the United States; tiat we must compel 
people te buy what they want of American 
manufacturers, in ordcr to give employment 
to labor—— (Criesof“Thatisright!” “That 
és the doctrine!’ “Sound sense?’ etc.) 

Did you ever ask yourself who employed 
Jabor? (A voice, “Capital.”) 

Capital, some one says—capital employs 
Babor! Which was here first, labor or capital? 

Applause.) But that is the protective theory! 
ey are very vague about it, and never dare 

to put it into words; but under all the appeals 
to prejudice and ignorance that protection- 
iste are making, is the notion that labor is a 
poor, helpless thing that somebody or some- 
thing else must employ or it will starve; 
the notion that there is only a iixed quantity 
of work in the country, and, therefore, if 
anybody else does our work we won't have 
any work to do; the notion that wages are a 
fixed quantity given to labor by the classes 
that furnish iabor with employment. Now, 
asamatter of fact, what is labor paid in! 
What dues the laboring man get, when after 
his work, he gets his pay? (Cries of ““Labor.”) 

Yes; he gets the results of labor. (Ap 
plause.) Money is @ mere counter which the 
jaborer exchanges for goods. Labor is paid 
in the products of labor. The wages of labor 
are really a part of what labor itself brings 
into being. Whatis the deniand for labor? 
{A voice, ‘“Somebudy’s wants”) 

Yes; somebody’s wants—or, rather, to make 
the demand what the economists call an 
effective demand—somebody’s wants coupled 
by somebody’s willingness to satisfy his 
‘wants by the proceeds of his work. Thus, 
the only limit to the demand for labor is the 
ability of labor to find work. Is the amount 
of work to be done in this couniry fixed! (A 
voice, ‘‘No.”) 

Have we need for any more work? (Cries 
of “Yes?) Are our cities well enough built? 
Are we all wellenough housed?! Are we all 
well enough clothed! Have we all cur wants 
‘gatistied! (Cries of ‘“No, no!") 

So long then, 2s Warts exist, there existsa 
demand for work. And so long as the natural 
opportunities abound, so leng as there is 
Yaw material of nature that can be worked 
up by the hand of iabor into clothing, into 
houses, ivto any thing that satisfies man’s de- 
sires, there is employment for labor. (Ap- 
plause.) The difficulty is simpiy in restric- 
tion, in the shutting out of labor from the 
opportunity to satisfy wants. But taking ade 
wautage of the very difliculties—tae very 
suffering created by restriction, by the denial 
of natura) rights—protectionism cries, “Do 
Some more fencing, make some more restric- 
tions?’ And men, suffering from monopoly, 
are led in their ignorance to create more 
monopolies! (Applause.) So we see such 
men as Mr. Powderly seeking to lead those 
who are suffering trom restriction to ask for 
more restrictions still; and urging us to go 
back ou American traditions and shut out 
those who seek what we have so love boasted 
was the safe asylum of the oppressed, the 
sure refuge of the down trodden! (Ap 
piause.) 

What reason is there that any man willing 
to earn his living by his toil should view with 
jealousy another man coming to this country 
willing to do the same thing? Why should 
Yabor be afraid of labor? Open to labor the 
matural opportunities for labor and we can 
weicome from all Europe those who chvose to 
come. They will notonly oot hurt us, they 
will heip us|) The more who come tke bet- 
ter. Just as one thousaid men working to- 
gether can produce more than a thousand 
times as much as one man, s0 every addi- 
tional laborer who comes to this country 
ought to add nct merely to our aggregate 
wealth, but ought to make easier the oppor- 
tunity for every one of us to get aliving. If 
that is not the case Dow, it is simply from the 
Festrictions inmiposed upon the exertions of 
Jabor. (Applause.) 

In the interests of labor we want to abolish 
these restrictiuas wherever they may be. And 
the quicker we abolish such restrictions as 
those imposed by the tariff, the quicker we de- 
stroy the protective superstition, the sooner 
we shall bring men to face the fact that 
the only thing that makes labor fear labor is 


this disinheriting of men from what ctaeir 


Creator intended they should enjoy. (Ap- 
lause.) 
(A voice, “Are you in favor of importing 
contract labor?”) 
Yam not ia favor of importing contract la- 


bor, but I would not shut cut any man who 


comes here to make a living by honest work 
and iscapabie of assimuating with us. And 
¥ donot think your contract labor law amounts 
toarow of pins It is a mere tub to the 
whale. We single tax men are not afraid of 
freedom. We trust her and would follow her. 
We are free traders because we seek free- 
dom We are not “British free traders,” 
who would have a tax for revenue only, 
but free traders of an older and higher 
school This very appellation that we 
give ourselves of “single tax men” em- 
bodies what was first proposed by that 
echcol of great Frenchmen who were the pre- 
decessors of Adam Smith, aud whose idea of 


free trade was not a revenue tariff, but no 


tariff at all—the abolition of all restrictions 
upon production and the raising of public 
revenue from that value which arises from 
the growth and progress of the community. 
We cannot bope toattain our end at one step; 
but ineach ctep that gives greater freedom 
we know that we are moving toward the 
emancipation of labor. And in supporting in 
this campaign the man who was bold enough, 
even when he had the presidential nomination 
in his grasp, to raise an issue that the mere 
politicians were afraid of, we know that we 
a@reon the side of right, of truth, of justice, 
that we are working for the hichest good of 
the nation aad of the race. We know that 
his triumphant election will advance the 
cause of liberty one great step. (App!ause.) 

This robbing tariff of ours; this restricticn 
of trade that is called protection, is not 
merely an absurdity, it is an infriugment of 
the natural rights of man. The right to trade 
freely is as truly a natural right as is the 
right to speak freely, and it is as important. 
What is trade! Simply the last and final step 
in productiou—simply that step which brings 
to those who want them the various articles 
that have been produced by the iabor of 
others; that step which multiplies the powers 
of man and adds most enormously to his re- 


sources. Trade hasever been the civilizer, 


the enricher—thbe great promoter of progress. 
To check it, to restrict it, isto turn ou? faces 
toward barbarism. To strike off restrictions, 
to make it fully free, isto turn our faces to- 
ward the light, to incrense all the forces that 
make for a higher and nobler civilization. 
(Applause.) 

We single tax men have, in this campaign, 
au important work todo. Let us do our best 
to support the men who in the issue that is 
Seined sepresent the side of freedom. (Ap- 
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plause). Not apologizing for free trade, but 
advocating it and demanding it—decclaring 
wherever we can that it isin freedom, not in 
restriction, that the emancipation of labor is 
to be sought, that the rights of man are 
to be regained, that the reign of peace 
and plenty is to be brought about. (Ap- 
plause). Mcanest and vilest of all the 
prejudices that have been utilized to en- 
slave men are the prejudices of creed, 
sationality and race. Whoever appeals to 
men by these prejndices, wnoever tells us 
that our prosperity is dependent upon keep- 
ing back the prosperity of other peoples, is no 
friend of labor. (Applause.) The spirit that 
alone can emancipate labor is the spirit that 
accepts the brotherhood of all men—that 
seeks the good of each in the advancement of 
all, and sees in an injury to one the concern 
of all! (Applause.) 

Protection! It has been under that plea 
that the greatest crimes of history have been 
perpetrated. It was under the plea of pro- 
tecting the masses from heresy that the 
fagot was laid and the rack was strung; it 
was uoder the plea of protecting them from 
evil teachers that the liberty of the press, 
the liberty of speech, was trodden down. 
Restriction is in its nature euslaving, and the 
march of men from oppression toward liberty 
has always been io the tearing down of re- 
strictions imposed in the uname of their pro- 
tection. Protection! So far from being an 
American system, it is the reverse—the nega- 
tion of everything that is truly American. 
The true American spirit is not that of re- 
striction, but that of freedom. That we 
to-day speak the English tongue, and not 
the Spanish or the French, is due to 
the fact that the English colonies were 
the freest, the least protected. Ali our great 
traditions point to freedom. The American 
Declaraticn of Independence contains in that 
grandest of its clauses the very epitome of 
freedom, the most concise declaration, not 
merely of the rights of Americans, but the 
rights of man. “We hold these truths to be 
self evident: that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their creator with 
certain unalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness!” 
(Great applause.) 

We bave grown because of our freedom, 
not because of our restrictions. That we 
have so rapidly increased is due to the fact 
not merely that cur institutions were the 
freest, but that we had here in this vast ex- 
pause of unused land more ready access to 
natural opportunities than was possessed by 
the nations on the other side of the Atlantic. 
But with all our boasts of devotion to liberty 
we have installed here the great curse that 
on the other side of the Atlantic has brought 
forth aristocracy on the one hand and pau- 
perism on the other. While asserting in 
words the equal rights of all men, we have 
made the very land itself—the natural ele- 
ment mdispensable to ali—the private prop- 
erty of some. And American citizens must 
pay tribute to other American citizens, or 
to foreign corporations or subjects, for the 
privilege of living and working in the land 
of their birth, (Applause.) And Ameri- 
can children are daily coming into iife 
with as little legal right to live cr to 
work in their own country as any child born 
in England or Ireland orGermany! Copying 
again other restrictions that belong to old 
world despotism, we have surrounded our- 
selves with a Chinese wall to hamper our in- 
terccurse with other nations, and to bui!d up 
here vexatious and burdensome wonopo- 
lies. We whocan see within our own bor- 
ders the advantages of free trade, we who 
glory ina union whose greatest blessing is 
that it forbids the erection of any tariff bar- 
riers between state and state, what sheuld 
we have to do with tariffs between nation 
and nation? (Applause.} 

How these restrictions have hampered our 
growth and lessened our wealth; how they 
have diminished our enterprise and destroy- 
ed the seif reliance of our people, we can see 
in many ways; but there is one example so 
striking as to be worth dwelling on for a 
moment: 

Thirty years ago, when I was a boy, 
American ships were the fleetest and best 
that clove ‘the seas) In every port of the 
world the American flag was known. Ameri- 
can sailors deemed themselves and were 
deemed by their countrymen the very 
best seamen that sailed the ocean 
We built not merely for ourselves, but for 
other nations. No one then thought of cross- 
ing the Atlantic in a British vessel. We had 
almost become the first commercial fation in 
the world, and a few years it seemed certain 
would put us at the head of the list. How is 
it to-day!) Why, in the seaports of the world 
an American ship is almost as rare as a 
Chinese junk. (Applause.) Who crosses the 
Atlantic on an American vessel? No matter 
how much you may hate England, if you 
don’t want to cross on an English 
vessel, you must travel on a French or 
a German or a ODntch vessel. In a 
little while, we who once deemed our- 
Selves the first of the sea going gations 
will not be known on the high seas. And 
now comes up the complaint that even in our 
coasting trade foreigners are running Amceri- 
can seamen out. The very character of our 
seamanship has deteriorated. Why, an Ameri- 
can naval officer told me aweek agoof a 
three masted schooner coming home from 
Aspinwall to Philadelphia. At night 
the captain told his men to keep a 
good lookout for the Delaware light, 
and before morning that schooner was 
high and dry on one of the Bahumas. .(Ap- 
plause.) We build yachts for our millignaires, 
but they are for the most pirt manned by 
Scandinavians and Danes, and the complaint 
came before the Ford investigating com- 
mittee that even what tew ships we have are 
sailed by foreigners (applause), and te pro- 
tect American seamanship a “foreigner” has 
been arrested in Chicago for acting as captain 
of a coal barge! (Laughter.) What is the 
cause of this? Thirty years ago no one would 
have dreamed it possible. (Applause and cries 
of “Iron!” “Steel!” “Cheap capital!’ “Cheap 
labor !") 

No; nothing of the kind. Thirty years ago 
our shipprights got more wages than they do 
to-day (applause); thirty years ago there was 
a@ greater difference between wages on one 
side of the Atlantic and the other than there 
is now, thirty years ago there was a greater 
difference in interest. Many of the vessels 
that are sailing to-day under the English and 
other foreign flags are owned by American 
capitalists. Ithas simply been protection— 
the applying of the baby act to the indus- 
tries of a great nation. (Applause.) Our 
commerce upon the high seas has _ been 
taxed out of existence. There is no reason 
why we could not build iron and steel ships 
as well as any people in the {world. Talk 
about protection on iron and steel We, 
to-day, as Andrew Carnegie himself toid 
me just before he went to Europe, are the 
greatest steel producing country in the world. 
For the sake of this system of robbery, for 
the sake of enhancing the illegitimate profits 
of iron masters and steel rings aud lumber 
kings, down to the manufacturer who had 
120 per cent duty laid on the bunting of which 
the flag is composed, the American merchant 
marine has been sacrified. (Applause, and a 
voice, “Coal rings.”) 

Coal rings! Aye, rings of all sorts; you 
know them, and they are too numerous for 
meto mention. (Applause.) 

These tariff duties can no more benefit the 


| employer who has no monopoly than they 


can benefit the laborer. They benefit the 
men who can make trusts and combinations, 
or who through the monopoly of natural 
opportunities have some advantage. And it is 
for the sake of such monopolies, and for their 
sake alone, that the whole American nation 
are robbed, and a people once independent, 
once self-reliant, reduced to the point of beg- 
ging congressional protection. When we 
were much fewer than now, our people were 
afraid of no other people in the world. 
But to-day we are told that little England— 
Great Britain with her 35,000,000 of people, 
wili clean us out (laughter), will destroy our 
industries, will bring American laborers to 
pauperism, unless we hire a lot of custom 
house officers to protect us, poor things! 
(Applause.) Let us spurn the idea; let us re- 
pel it as an insult! The American people, 
if they can’t “whip all creation,” can hold 
their own on any free field. (Applause.) 
Labor, the producer of wealth, the creator of 
capital, don’t want any of Jim Biaine’s pro- 
tection (applause); it can get along without 
the benevolence of Mr. Carnegie. (Applause). 

(From the audience, “How are the pro- 
tected countries of Europe?’) 

Poor and miserable. Italy isa highly pro- 
tected country, and I read in the report of 
one of our consuls not long ago that a shep- 
herd could be hired there for two cents a day 
and his board. (Applause and many other 
questions.) No, no; it is getting too late. 
I will take any night this committee may 
name and stand on this platform and answer 
questions all the night if you wish to ask 
them of me. But the evening is now too far 
gone. 

I only want to say one word more, a word 
suggested by the presence of the speaker who 
preceded me. It is fifty-five years since a 
William Lloyd Garrison was first announced 
to speak in New York. (Great applause.) 
The meeting was well advertised. it was de- 
nounced by the newspapers, by the most 
respectable citizens, by the most influential 
politicians, Wealth, conservatism and in- 
fluence joiaed in the cry that such a 
wretch should not be _ permitted to 
speak in New York. Five thousand men 
with tar and feathers, and ropes and clubs, 
went to that meeting place to greet William 
Lloyd Garrison. Only that they could not 
recognize him, a William Lloyd Garrison 
would not have addressed us to night. (Ap- 
plause.) What was his crime? It was that 
he stood for freedom. (Applause.) Unknown, 
unintiuential, a poor printer, the geuius of 
freedom came to him and called him to follow 
and to speak for her! (Applause.) The young 
man obeyed her mandate, accepted her cross, 
followed her path. It brought him into prison, 
it brought to him hatred, obloquy, in- 
sult. A price was put upon his head, 
and mobs hunted him through American 
cities because he asserted the brotherhood 
of man, the dignity of labor. Churches de- 
nounced him because he preached, as appli- 
cable there and then, the gospel of liberty 
and fraternity that One they pretend to wor- 


ship preached eighteen hundred years be- 


fore in Galilee. He was accused of the crime 
of wanting to rob men of property that they 
had bought—property in men! (Applause.) But 
the truth it was given him to see, that truth 
he proclaimed, without thought of abate- 
ment or compromise. <A freedom led him 
on. To him it was given to see the accom- 


plishment of his work; to hear cursing 


changed to praises) To-day in Boston, 
where that man was once hated 
and threatened and maligned and mob- 
bed—in the finest avenue of the city, 
stands the statue of William Lloyd 
Garrison. (Applause.) And (turning to Mr. 
Garrison) we of New York have welcomed 
you to-night, son of that father, not only for 
your own sake, but because you bear a name 
that liberty has made her own—a name that 
the world over is linked witha great strugcle 
for freedom. It is titting that you should be 
here and join with usin this movement thas 
has for its object the destruction of industrial 
slavery, the breaking away cf all the 
fetters that bind and enslave and impoverish 
men. (Applause.) We are the abolitionists 
of this day and generation. Not merely 
abolitionists as to our mode of procedure, 
which is the abolition of one tax after another 
until no taxis left, but the tax which stifles 
no industry, oppresses no enterprise, hampers 
no natural right, takes from no one the earn- 
ings of hand or brain, but simply takes 
for common use what the common growth 
creates, (Applause.) Not merely because 
we stand on the side of freedom in the 
struggle now beginning for industrial free- 
dom! (Appiause). But because, like the 
abolitionists of the last generation, we re- 
cognize the common brotherhood of man, the 
common fatherbood of God! Because we 
would restore to all mea—not to one class, 
but to all—that liberty with which their Cre- 
ator bas endowed them. As your father 
stood for freedom so with us de you stand 
for freedom now! (Great epplausce). 

Let us go forward with courage, taking 
heart of hope from the lessons of the past, 
taking faith and determination from what we 
have seen with our own eyes, and what we 
see to-day. Let us go forward striving 
for quick success, doing our best to bring it 
on; but with a confidence that nothing can 
shake; that, no matter what the mor- 
row may bring forth, we are on a sida that 
must ultimately triumph—the side of truth, 
and hope and righteousness! (Applause.) Let 
us go on in the campaign doing our best, not 
merely to strike away commercial restric- 
tions, but to destroy the superstition that 
turns to restriction for what freedom alone 
can give—to bring to our children, if it 
may be not to ourselves, that happy day 
when liberty from her western home shall in 
ceed enlighten the world—when there shall 
be work for all, plenty fos all, leisure for ail. 
(Great applause.) 

——————————————— === 


Concerning the Great Meeting. 
New York Evening News. 


The calm and deliberate but eager search 
for instruction concerning the important feat- 
ures of the canvass has taken the form of 
calls for public meetings of workingmen 
throughout the land, and especially in the 
great industrial centers, to hear what the 
orators of their class, or that have been 
students of the problem of equitable adjust- 
ment of the conditions_of the toil of the 
masses, may have to say upon the subject. 
There was an assemblage of that kind at 
Ccoper Union last night that was eloquently 
addressed by Lloyd Garrison and Henry 
George, in support of the national democrutic 
ticket and tariff reform. 

- It.is because these men speak rather as re 

formers i~ the cause of labor than as political 
partisans that their words have influence 
with the workingmen beyond that ordinarily 
exercised by campaign speakers. 

Both men spoke to the purpose and with- 
out ventilation of ideas not immediately per- 
tinent to the questions to be determined 
through the ballot box next November. Mir. 
George said: “What we must crush out is the 
belief in protection. When the masses make 
up their minds that there is nothing in pro- 
tection for them then they will Yearn the 
beauty of liberty. Protection is a sham, a 
fraud and a lie. Monopoly may need protec- 
tion, but labor certuinly dves not.” 

There is reason to believe that the working- 
men of this country are following this channel 
of thought and will be prepared on election 
day to assist with their ballots in the vindica- 
tion cf the principles preached by the great 
labor agitator and reformer last evening and 
that are in this contest the strength and the 
politics_of the democratic party. 


THE TRUE RING. 


SPEECH OF CHAUNCEY F. BLACK AT THE 
CONVENTION OF DEMOCRATIC 
CLUSS OF NEW JERSEY. 


The Standard of Jeffersonian Republican- 
ism Raised in the Democratic Line—“‘ Let 
There be Ne Trimming; No Mean and 
Cowardly Evasious.”’ 


The state convention of the democratic 
clubs of New Jersey was held in Trenton, 
on Wednesday, Aug. 22. Chauncey F, 
Black, president of the democratic society 
of Pennsylvania, and president of the 
national association of democratic clubs, 
made a ringing address which we repro- 
duce from the Trenton True American: 


- The democracy of New Jersey, intelligent, 
true and sturdy, as it has ever been, has never 
been assembled for the transaction of more 
important business than that which you are 
here todo. The establishment of a perfect 
system of democratic societies—the embodi- 
ment of the rank and file in local popular 
assemhlies—informed and inspired by the 
gospel of free government and pure, as we 
have it from the fathers, at once of our Union 
and our party, and which, whenever and 
wherever received, has carried every bless- 
ing of liberty, order and peace, is an object 
of the hichest moment to every citizen of this 
state. I desicnate these primary associations 
of sound hearted and sound minded frecman, 
for the support of republican principles, 
“democratic societies,” because the designa- 
tion comprehends every other. I personally 
preferit to any other, because it was the 
glorious name under which our forefathers 
accomplished “the civil revolution of 18v0;” 
replaced Adams, Hamilton and the mono- 
crats, with Jefferson, Madison and the derno- 
crats; and instead of the tyranny, corruption 
and monopoly of British federalism, gave us 
sixty years of democratic liberty, home rule, 
light taxes and administrative purity. 

But you cannot go wrong. However you 
shall designate yourselves you are the political 
descendants of Thomas Jefferson, the apostle 
of democracy, the emancipator of labor, the 
greatest of all merely human anti-monoplists, 
Whether following the less orthodox nomencla- 
ture of the day, vou call your primary organiza- 
tions ‘‘clubs,” or following the example of our 
fathers in the first great struggle with Bour- 
bon federalism, you call them democratic 
societies, rejoicing in all that the historic name 
implies, these voluntary associatious of true 
democrats must, nevertheless, be what Mr. 
Jefferson so aptly described them, “the very 
nurseries of republicanism.” A glance at the 
several clear and comprehensive propositions, 
constitutional and econumic, unanimously 
adopted by the Baltim. re conveution and 
incorporated in the charter of the national 
association, will reveal the important fact 
that the entire democratic club system of the 
United States is built upon Jefferson. Upon 
that broad rock it stands, and the storms of 
all the future will beat against it in vain. 
The superstructure Is large enough and secure 
enouzh to afford shelter for every honest 
citizen of the United Stutes—for every anti- 
federalist, every anti-monopolist, every oppo- 
nent of Bourbon paternalism, and every friend 
of labor, who would gladly see the shackled 
‘giant freed and at liberty once more to en- 
joy, at least, a portion of the wealth he pro- 
duces. 

The democratic societies are the natural 
political homes of the common people; of the 
;tax-earners, as distinguished from the tax- 
eaters. Where shall the workingmen of Amer- 
ica—the wage earners and the land tillers—go, 
if they do not follow the fadeless banners of 
Jefferson, their own immortal apostle? And 
where, in this contest, upon issues so identical 
with those of 1800—where shall those banners 
be found, but waving over the multitu- 
dinuous ranks of the Jefferson democratic 
societies! Push them to the front, push them 
everywhere. Wherever they go the hearts of 
the people leap to greet them. Place them in 
the myriad hands of honest labor reaching 
for them on every side, hands that have ever 
been raised to grasp them, but were not 
always able toe find them. lLet there be 
no trimmiug, no mean and cowardly evasions 
to catch the fuver of monopoly in any of its 
protean shapes. At length we are true to our- 
selves and true to the historic doctrines of 
our party, under a leader who follows the 
logic of his principles with the courage of 
Jefferson himself. ‘The contest is nothing less 
than a contest for the emancipation of Ameri- 
can labor. Shall the government-take the 
earnings of the many.and confer them upon 
the few, without even the ceremony of pass- 
ing them through its own. treasury? That is 
the question, simple and naked. The monopo- 
lists understand it perfectly, and they are 
pouring out money wrung from the. hands of 
the producers to have it decided affirma- 
tively. If we can oniy make the plundered 


understand it as clearly as do the plundercrs, 


there will be no duubt about the result. But 
the monopolists, it appears, have concluded 
that they can slide back into. power upon a 
-road greased with their own fat. It is, how- 
ever, a dangerous experiment. The. Britisb 
government once put up cartridges fer the 
Sepoy troops with hogs’ lard, aud the conse- 
quence was a mutiuy that well nigh shook the 
Iadian dependency from the crown. May not 
the American mouopolists commit a similar 
mistake? Is it quite certain that. American 
freemen will care to deposit ballots greased 
with this nasty subsidy fat? It is possible that 
the barefaced insolence of this proposition, so 
early in the campaign, will explode the whole 
body of their false pretenses, and instead of 
*beiug able to purchase enough votes of work- 
ingmen to give them a majority, they will 
lose those who have heretofore been deceived 
by their absurd talk of “protection to Ameri- 
can industry.” 

For one thing we have reason to be grate 
ful. The federalists no longer try to disguise 
the issue. They boldly declare that, under 
their construction of the constitution, congress 
may exercise the power of taxation, not for 
the purpose of raising revenue to support the 
government, but for the sole purpose of *‘pro- 
tecting” the Amimidowns, the Carnegies, and 
the whole list of the beneficiaries of tariff 
subsidies, and of huge trustsin the posses- 
Sion of a monopolized American market, so 
that they may, at pleasure, raise prices on the 
one hand and reduce wages on the other. It 
is the most monstrous proposition ever ad- 
vanced iu American politics. Until recently 
even the. most besotted federalist, the most 
benighted advocate of Bourbon paternalism, 
hesitated to assert it. Like other people, they 
insisted that protection was an “incident” in 
tie use of the power to raise money for pub- 
lic purposes and that the monopclies which 
grew out of it were evils to be deprecated 
and corrected. Their presidents and their 
secretaries of the treasury; their tariff com- 
missions; even their Blaines and their Harri- 
sous—to say nothing of their national conven- 
tions—have solemnly declared, time and 
again, in favor of tariff revision, to relieve in 
some measure the needless burdens of the 
people, and above all to eliminate the most 
palpable of the movopolies. But all that has 
changed. The tariff now must noi be touched 
unless it be to raise duties where at present 
they fall a little short of being prohibitory. 
They .propose not merely to maintain the 


monopoly system, but to enlarge and perfect 
it. Incredible as this may seem it is literally 
true—the attitude of the so-called republican 
party deliberately maintained! Now, if this 
power exists in the general government, and 
is to be exercised—this discrimination in favor 
of the few against the many—this gigantic. 
scooping of the earnings of labor into the cof- 
fers of monopoly by a grossand plainly uncon- 
Stitutional perversion of the taxing power 
—what becomes of our free institutions? 
If they do not protect us in the enjoyment.of 
that which we produce, or that’ which we: 
earn, What are they worth? And if we sub- 
mit, what, in God’s name, are we? Are we 
the sovereign citizens of a free country, or 
the slaves of monopolies, combined, and still 
combining in mighty trusts, for the restraint 
of trade, the advauce of prices, the reduction 
of wages? When you lay a hand successfully 
upon a man’s earnings, you have made him a 
serf. And this is precisely what the so called 
republican party seexs to do by means of 
prohibitory tariffs aud great trusts. The 
tariff excludes competition; the trust puts up 
prices to the consumer and puts down waces 
to the workingman. The tariff makes the 
trust possible, and the trust turns in a per- 
centage of its fabulous profits to swell the 
corruption funds in support of the tariff. 

But workingmen, in these alleged ‘“pro- 
tected” industries, how do they fare? Surely 
they are well cared for by their benevolent and 
highly subsidized employers! Well, when the 
trust concludes to close an establishment, the 
men wait until it suits the royal pleasure 
of the trust to start it. When the trust puts 
up prices, and the men foolishly imagine 
themselves entitled to a share ia the advance, 
do they get it? Once ina while, under very 
‘peculiar circumstances, they do, but in al- 
most every instance they learn, in want and 
sorrow, the bitter lesson that he who places: 


his wages under the control of another has:| 


no resource in the last pinch but humble sub- 
mission. When they strike—the last desper- 
ate remedy—they ure too often simply turned 
adrift, their families evicted and their places 
occupied by imported laborers. Such is the. 
“protection” which the republican tariff and 
the trusts award to ‘‘American labor” in the 
“protected” industries. Meanwhile the mo- 
nopolists fatten, and logically enough yield 
layer ufter layer of the accumulated fat, to 
the party which enables them to accumulate 
it. 
How long shall this process go on? . How 

long will the mass of men submit to be openly 

fleeced to enrich the subsidized’ few? Into 

what further @epths of dependence upon the. 
lords of the tru ts will the intelligent work-. 
ingmen of America consent to be sunk? 

They will answer for themselves in Novem- 
ber. They have the power to determine the 
whole matter if they will. And they are:so 
very likely to determine it in the right way, 
in their own interest and that of the country, 
that already the subsidy party hassummoned 
its “leader of leaders” to put in a defense of 
the trusts as private business concerns, with 
which neither the president. nor any. one else 
has any right or power to intermeddle.- This 
is the royal caveat entered:in advance of the 
verdict of the ballot boxes: No judgment of 
the people must be permitted to extend to the 
impairment of the trusts, which, whether 
“advantageous or disadvantageous,” must 
stand forever, above and beyond the.reach of 
the law. 

Did the man who thus rushed. to the rescue 
of the trusts merely Burchardize, . that. is, 
blurt out what was deep down in his inner 
heart without calculating its legitmmate con- 
sequences! I do not believe it. He spoke 
what he was required to speak. The so-called 
republican party is wholly and ‘entirely de- 
pendent upon the monopolies. They—the 
aggregation of them—are the party. They 
own it, control it, and prostitute it. In the 
Chicago convention they brought it up to the 
point of declaring in favor of an eternal main- 
tenance of prohibitory tariff duties, and 
against all practical relief for the over- 
burdened people by a revision eliminating 
from the system even the plainest swindles, 
But the convention paused at trusts. It 
shrank from indorsing them. On. the con- 
trary, it mnildly intimated that they were not 
entirely ‘‘advantageous,” and might possibly 
be dispensed with if the tariff were kept high 
enough. And now, as the price of their 
further support, as the consideration. of 
the enormous outlay demanded of them 
in this wretched campaign of rich men’s 
money against honest men’s votes, the mo- 
nopolists require that a greater. than the con- 
vention, a greater than Harrison—the ‘un- 
crowned king” of the half breeds, whose 
baleful shadow is projected over the party 
from the Penobscot to the Wabash, and on to 
the Pacific, shall unequivocally declare’ in 
favor of the sanctity and perpetuity of trusts. 
There can be no other. explanation. - This 
man knows the meaning of . words, and he 
knows also—noue know better than he—that 
combiuations iu restraint of trade, con- 
spiracies. to. forestall, to advance. com- 
medities and to lower wages, buve been.un- 
lawful ever since the race to which we belong 
learned. the. first elementary principles ‘of 


human freedom. . He spoke, as he. felt him- | 


self compelled to speak, for those who have 
made him what he is, and are to-day. the: 
backbone of his party. hous . 
Nor was it the tirst time that he has 
‘received ‘their command with reluctance, 
and obeyed it with fatal consequences. 
Four years ago he sat down to the: Bel- 
shazzer feast with the lords of the trusts, 
begging to be spared: the public. ex- 
posure of his dependeuce, and timidly: in- 
timating the inevitable results of their impru- 
dence. But they were merciless theu, and 
they are merciless aguin. With them he. is 
no king; he is but a royal puppet, decked out 
in mock purple and used, liked the captive 
Montezuma, to delude and enslave his own 
people. It is only among the treacherous 


half breeds that he is a real.king. Under 
Garfield he decreed the exile of Grant, and } 


Conkling, and Logan, and Cameron and all 
the historic chiefs of the old republican party. 
He decreed the ruthless siaughter of Folger 
in New York and of Beaver in Pennsylvania. 
He decreed, in pursuance of personal revenges, 
the rending of the republican pav*: into war- 
ring factions. 
obedient subjects executed to the last letter. 
Do decent republicans—do self-respecting 
stalwarts—sigh for another reign of this re- 
morseless. king, and another carnival of the 
perfidious half-brecds? He is at present con- 
fessedly ‘uncrowned,” though his sovereignty 
is freely acknowledged by the republican 
party, from Chairman Quay down to-the 
last heeler hired to walk up Proadway. in: 
their alreged workingmen’s processions. Shall 
he be actually crowned? Shall the only 
hand in America that is openly raised to: de- 
fend the rapacious and infamous trusts be. 
sceptered aud armed to make that defense 
effectual? : 


The War to Become Rich in chis Country is: 
to be Industrious and to Work Hurd. 


A dispatch from Athens, Ga., in a recent 
issue of the Atlanta Constitution says: 


We heave in the southerr portion of Athens 
a most striking example of the increase in 
Athens real estate. About forty years. ago 
‘Governor Lumpkin sold to Mr. Lilly about: 
one hundred and fifty acres of land near 
Athens at three dollars per acre. To-day 3fr. 
Lilly would not sell the place for $150. ver 
acre, or fifty times what he paid for it. This 
land bas not been improved, and is in ‘the 
same primeval forest as when purchased, 


And alt these decrees. his’| 


canon man pahvoe tortor 


THE REFORM CLUB MEETING. 


Ex-Governor Danie! 8. Chamberlain Talks 
Straight Out: for Bree Trade. : 
The New York reform club is doing @ great 
educational work on the economic questions 
ofthe day. Atits weekly meetings the living 
political questions are discussed by able men. 
onthe high plane of clean-cut reason, and 
With a boldness and honesty which present a. 
striking contrast to the cringing, dishonest ~ 
methods employed usually cu the. political — 
stump. The club rooms at 12 East Thirty- 
third street were crowded last Friday night 
to hear a telling free. trad 
Governor Daniel H. Chambe 


General Hermann Leib, E. J. 
Munro, and BE. B. Whitney. Boe) 
In beginning his talk, Mr. Chamberlain ree. 
ferred to the encouraging fact that the Ameri« 
can people are considering the ta: 
as they never did before. Taking up. hissuix 
ject, ‘Political Aspects of the Tarif with 
some Specical Reference to Wages,” he said 
that the world moves toward free trade as 
surely and necessarily as it moves toward. 


other forms of freedom. Free trade was a 


normal condition, protection temporary exe 
pedient at best. Is an import duty a tax? Is 
a tariff a method of taxation? Itis rathera. 
sum of morey laid on and collected on the 
private property of a citizen for the public 
use. It must be paid by the man who. buys 
the imported gocds, for the object of laying 
itis to increase the price of the cl. 

tured here by: - It 


after the Bos 


act unconstitutional, bee 


taxation for privaie ends, 
mon justice, equity and law. - 


lain said it is inadequat 

tion of the surplus, as. its. 
reduction in receipts from. duti 
anda kalf millions annual 
being a free trade measure it 


‘than a beginning of the tariff redu 
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Colonel Ingersoll Has Not Yet Accepted. 
Marinette, Wis., Daity Zagre. ee ee EES 
Colonel R. G. Ingersoll 


issue of free trade or: protection with Heary 


George at Cooper union, in New York 
some time during the coming month. As 


‘is declared, so it will be, “a battle of the : 


giants.” Colonel Ingersoll is by farthe most. 
tluwery orator, but Henry George is much 
the closest reasoner. It will pay to get New 
York papers containing full reports of this 
debate, for it will be one of the great events 
of the present campaign. - 
Punxsatawney, Pa,, Spirit. 
The debate will take place in. New. York 
city some time in September. As Henry 
George is perhaps: the most plausible talker 
on the subject of free trade in America, and - 
Colonel Ingersoll is conceded to be our great- 
est all around orator, we may expect some- 
thing rich. 8 ae 


Probably True: 
Marinette, Wis., Eagle. ee 


Henry. Georze tatks of committing suicide. Rao. 


Wants to meet James G.. Blaine in. political discussie 
—Chicase Journal oo : 

If Henry George never dies until he com- — 
mits suicide by discussing economic questions — 


publicly with James G. Blaine on the:same =. 


platform, with Bmine’s consent, he is lable to. 
live until he is older than Methuselah. ~ .- 


Why Does Not Mr. Blaine Accept? _ 
New York Telegram. eae eer 
Why dees not James G. Blaine accept the - 
chalienge Henry George made a short time 
ago to meet him. in joint debate upo 
respective merits of protection and free tra 
Mr. Blaine is the acknowledged spokesman 
of the republican party, and that party. asks — 
the suffruge of the people on the ground that - 
a protective tariff is essential to the welfar 
of the country. Loe See es 


republican theortes 
been asked to. 
that protectio 

than free trade. 
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SUNLIGHT ON TRUSTS. 

True to its protectionisi principles, the 
Sue rushes to the defense of trusts, and 
fm a leading editorial advises its readers 
that there is no use making a fuss about 
this latest form of monopoly; first, be- 
eause the trusi is a perfectly legitimate 
business evolution, to interfere with which 
would be to infringe the law of equa! free- 
dom; and second, because no legal en- 
actment could do more than to force the 
trust managers to change the form of 
their organizations without in any way 
ehanging their essential purposes and 
methods. *The denunciation of trusts,” 
gays the Sun, “ais perhaps the greatest 
humbug of the hour.” And then the Sun 
‘goes on to explain wherein the humbug 
eonsists: a 
. trust is a wast partnership, a combina- 
@ion in trade cr manufactures. The objects 
‘ef trade being to buy as cheap as possible, to 

lgell as dear as possible, and to get control of 

the market as far 2s possible, the formation 
for these purposes of these gigantic and 
widely extended partnerships is just as 
matural and regular as the partnership of two 
‘ghoemakcers or two blacksmiths. 

At present these great combinations are 
wsually confined to business in one commu- 
g@ity or in ene couviry; but the immense cop- 

trust, with Mr. Secreran of Paris at its 

» Shows that with capital enough the 

@frrangement can be extenced so as to take in 

@l the countries of the world. Internatioral 

@rusts may become as plenty hereafter as 
those that are confined to a single state. 

Against this new and enlarged form of com- 
Mercia! partnership ordinary legislation is 
pretty sure to be puwerless, because in itself 


\ Che thing is consistent with the principles of 


eivilization. Penal statutes cannot prevent 
&, meither can political biatherskites arrest 
its development. 

Just as laboring people have the right to 
form usiors to Keep up und regulate wages, 
*@0 Merchants and munufacturers have the 
Bight to form trusis to keep up and reguiate 
the prices of their merchandise. 

Liberty is the true law forall. If a trust 
meakes very much money, other trusts will 
Sise up to compete with it. A big capital may 
‘Pe requisite, but the experience of this 
‘gountry demonstrates that where there is 
free comyetition the thing will be done. The 
West Shore railroad required 2 big capital, 
‘But it was fortheomire. 

Penal statutes and presecutions cannot sup- 
Press commercial exterprise. Take the sugar 
‘Grust, for instance; how is that going to be 
Wroken down or its extension prevented by 
@uch a petty attack as the attorney general 
of New York hes set. on foot? Suppuse it be 
Proved that this truss has made use of a cor- 
porate seul when ip had no right to do so, and 
that it is liable to ve mulcted on that account, 
what then! Ther wii! pay the fiue, and 
ehange the method of their combination, and 
@o on in business without the sea:; or they 
will move their headquarters to scme place 
‘where they will be free from-such annoyance, 
@nd where the principle that men can go into 

ership With each other for wholesale 
iness as well as for retaiiwill be respected. 

When the rights of individuai properiy are 
@nce recognized, the right to organize part- 
@erships and uassoviationus on the largest pos- 
gible scaic follows asa necessary consequence. 

When two shoemalers—szy in the vil- 
lege of Podunk Four Corners—agree to 
form a pariuership and combine their 
two businesses into one, what they ar 
really age g is 10 economize production— 
to make shoes cheaper. They use one 
etore are they formerly used two, one 
get of salespeopie where two were for- 

“merly needed. They have less dead stock, 
fewer bad debts, and jess expense for ad- 
vertising, and by working together they 
@void thai utierly useless form of competi- 
tion which consists in selling certajn goods 
below cost for the suke of attracting cus- 
tom; a competition the cost of which falls 
én the end upon the whole shoe buying 
community. The object of iheir partner- 
ship is, not to get. higher prices for their 
shoes, but to sell shoes at iower prices and 
make more money by doing it. They at- 
@ract trade from sacicuadilie villages; and 
es their business crows they introduce 
further economics and supply better goods 
et lower prices. Their partnership is a 
@istinct gain to Podunk; the inhabitants 
ere better shod at iess cost. The shoe- 
makersact in this way because self-interest 
forces them to. They know perfectly well 
that if they ask higher prices for their 
shoes they will only drive the Podunk peo- 
ple eway from their store and encourage 
seme ether shoemaker to settie in the vil- 
tege. 

Bub euppese the people of Podunk Four 
@ammess were compelled by law te buy 
theft hoes in Podunk and forbidden te do 
ang shopping outside the village limits 
wader penalty of fine. How different would 
be the interest and action of the two shoe- 
makers in such a case? They wouldn't 
form a partnership; they would come to 
@nagreement. Shoemaker A would say 
te Shoemaker B: “What's the use of our 
eutting each other's throats with competi- 
tion. 9Every man in Podnnk must buy his 


shoes irom one or the otbero. us, Let us 
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agree to stop all advertising and foolish- 
ness of that kind, mark our,goods up, and 
agree that if one sells more shoes than the 
other the profit on the excess shall be 
equally divided. And if any outsider tries 
to start an opposition shoe store in Podunk, 
we'll ruin him by competition if he’s a poor 
map, or take him into our combination if 
he’s a rich man.” Tosuch a proposition 
Shoemaker B would sooner or later agree, 
simply because it would be to his interest 
to do so. 

Now, what we have supposed the two 
Podunk shoemakers to do in this second 
case is precisely what the protected man- 
ufacturers of this country are doing when 
they organize themselves into trusts. 
They are not seeking to develop trade by 
reducing the cost of production and so in- 
creasing the demand. They don’t want to 
make sugar, and oilcloth, and jute bag- 
ging, and other things cheaper; they dis- 
tinctly want to make them dearer. They 
are strivirg by combination to reap the 
full advantage of the monopoly which the 
protective tariff confers on them. They 
aim to plunder the people of the United 
States by taking advantage of the laws 
which forbid them to buy in the markets 
of the world. This is what the Sux 
would have its readers believe is an illus- 
tration of the grand truth that “liberty is 
the true law for all.” 

Consider the genesis and strength of any 
one of the trusts that now afflict us. The 
sugar refiners’ trust, for example. How 
was it born? What are its purposes? How 
does it maintain its strength? 

When congress in its wisdom decided 
that Americans were too feeble to do any 
work unless their industries were ‘‘pro- 
tected,” a heavy tariff tax was imposed 
upon refined sugar with the avowed pur- 
pose of compelling consumers to buy only 
sugars that were refined in the United 
States. This, it was said, would induce 
people to go into the sugar refining 
business, and when once the sugar refiner- 
ies were established, we were told, compe- 
tition between them would drag down the 
price of sugar to the level at which it 
would have stood had the tariff never been 
enacted. The American sugar refiner 
would have controi of the home market, 
but «he American consumer wouldn’t have 
to pay any more for his sugar. The whole 
ridiculous theory can be found in the edi- 
torial coiumns of the Tribune or the Press 
almost any day. 

Well, the sugar refineries were estab- 


lished; and being established, they began 


to compete among themselves, first, by 
cutting prices, and then by smuggling, 
using deleterious chemical processes, and 
reducing the. wages of their laborers. 
And when they found that in spite of 
starvation wages, in spite of chemistry, 
in spite of bribery and false swearing at 
the custom house, the friction of competi- 
tion was likely to make their business 
profitless, why they followed the example 
of the two protected shoemakers of Po- 
dunk, and came to an agreement. The 
price of sugar was put up, the production 
of sugar was lessened, the laborers in the 
refineries were brought under more per- 
fect subjection. And if Mr. Claus 
Spreckles, or anybody else, should start a 
new sugar refinery, the trust will either 
fight him to extinction or take him in as a 
partner. 

And how cecinpletely the power of the 
trust depends on the protective tariff no 
one can fail to see who will take the 
trouble to look and think. If it were not 
for the tariff every trust in the country 
would collapse within twenty-four hours. 
The mere fact that American citizens 
could buy sugar, bagging, oil cloth, or 
anything else, in any market they chose, 
without let or hindrance, would render 
any plundering conibination of protected 
manufacturers impossible. Liberty is, in- 
deed, “the true law for all.” And it is 
to the denial of liberty, and to that alone, 
that the trusts, whose existence the Sun 
so complacently contemplates, owe their 
birth and their strength. 

And as it is with the local trusts, whose 
operations are confined within the limits 
of a national tariff wall, so is it with those 
larger combinations that take the entire 
pianet for their field. Injustice—the de- 
nial of liberty—the abridement of natural 
rights—is in every case the sole source 
of their strength. The copper trust, to 
which the Sun refers—how long could it 
exist were men not denied the right of ac- 
cess to the vast stores of copper contained 
in the bowels of the earth? Were the 
holders of natural opportunities taxed to 
the full extent of the opportunities they 
control, the quick result of a rise in the 
price of copper would be an increase in the 
value of all copper bearing lands, and con- 
sequently in the taxes their controllers 
would have to pay. Under such condi- 
tions the copper trust not only couldn’t 
make any money, but it could not even 
maintain its existence for an hour. As 
well might men attempt to establish a mo- 
nopoly of fresh air on an open, wind swept 
prairie. 

The Sun mistakes talk for argument; or, 
rather it believes its readers will. 


A BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

The approaching trial of the Rev. 
Eliphalet G. Thinkstone on the charge of 
heresy is of more than merely ecciesiasti- 
eal interest. Technically, of course, there 
can be no doubt that the reverend gentle- 
man is guilty. It were vain for kim to 
deny—and, indeed, he does not attempt it 
—that he has promulgated from his pulpit 
ideas and sentiments utterly at variance 
with the canons of his church and with 
the ‘principles of Christianity. Had he 
done this after the fashion of an ordinary 
infidel, his case would excite only a passing 
sentiment of pity or disgusi. 


Thinkstone claims, many of his parishion- 


But Mr. 


ers think justly, that his so-called 
apostasy is in reality a reversion 
to the true principles of religion; and 
he gives as his reason for standing a 
trial, of which the result is absolutely a 
foregone conclusion, his desire to secure 
greater publicity for the doctrines he has 
embraced. ‘The church,” says Mr. Think- 
stone, “ison trial; not me. And though 
the verdict of the court may be against me, 
the verdict of the public will, I hope, be in 
my favor.” The case has come into prom- 
inence so suddenly that many people are 
still ignorant of its details, and while it 
would be improper for us to pass an 
opinion on its merits, pendente lite, we can 
have no hesitation in telling the story of 
Mr. Thinkstone’s offense, condensed from 
the printed brief in the hands of his coun- 
sel. 

The reverend gentleman is the pastor of 
a church in southern Ohio, over which he 
has presided for the best part of a genera- 
tion. Until within the past few months 
ao doubt of his thorough orthodoxy was 
ever entertained. He was not specially 
noted for eloquence, but preached good 
old fashioned sermons, whose chief charac- 
teristic was their common sense. He was 
fond of insisting on consistency. What- 
ever was right, he would insist, was right 
from top to bottom and all the way 
through; what was true in church was 
true out of church. On the whole, he 
seems to have been rather a commonplace 
man, of kindly heart and good impulses, 
but the last man in the world from whom 
anything original was to be expected. 

Mr. Thinkstone had always been a re- 
publican. It would have seemed like 
blasphemy to him to be anything else. 


j Republicanism and Christianity were to 


him almost convertible terms. He sub- 
scribed to the weekly Tribune and read 
its pages with unquestioning faith. What- 
ever the Jribune said, he felt sure, was 
true; whatever the Tribune advised was 
right. ‘With the Tribune and the bible 
to guide his feet, he felt sure of never 
going astray. 

So, when Cleveland sent in his free trade 
message, Mr. Thinkstone read about it in 
the Tribune and was horrified; when the 
Mills bill was introduced he felt that the 
liberties of the country were in danger; 
when the democratic convention met, in- 
dorsed the message and renominated the 
president, it seemed to him that the fate 
of Sodom and Gomorrah impended over 
the United States. Each week the Tribune 
painted the situation in blacker and still 
blacker colors, and the Rev. Eliphalet G. 
Thinkstone grew more and more un- 
happy. <At last he couldn’t stand it any 
longer. He felt that he must-speak. He 
called his chief parishioners together, got 
them to write him a letter requesting a 


sermon on the questions of the day, and 


reached in response a thrillin litical 
P P &> po ‘:} people are too poor to buy. 


discourse. 

The sermon was a very successful one, 
and sounded like an extended Tribumze edi- 
torial. Mr. Thinkstone began by giving 
his hearers a synopsis of English history. 
He told how England had oppressed Ire- 
land, how she had enslaved India, how she 
had goaded our forefathers into rebellion, 
how she had forced opium upon the Chi- 
nese, introduced rum among the savages 
of Africa, and well nigh exterminated the 
bushmen of Australia. He worked him- 
self up intoa fever of anglophobic patriot- 
ism and so excited his audience that they 
several times broke out into a tumult of 
applause. Then he described the Cobden 
club, their deadly machinations and deep- 
laid schemes for enslaving other nations 
by persuading them to buy things; and in 

awild burst of eloquence he aslred his 
hearers if they were willing to undo the 
work of their fathers and degrade their 
country into a dependency of the hated 
Britisher. ‘Whatever comes from Eng- 
land,” he shouted, “must be wicked. It 
should be enough for us to know that 
England isa free trade country to make 
us scorn and reject the doctrines of free 
trade.” The sermon, as we have said, 
was a great success, and the republican 
club of the neighborhood held a meeting 
in the church porch and resolved to pub- 
lish it as a campaign document. 

But that afternoon a dreadful thing 
happened to the Rev. Eliphalet G. Think- 
stone. We cannot do better than to let 
him tell the story in his own words: 


Iwas sitting in my study endeavoring to 
prepare myself for the services of the even- 
ing. My mind was still agitated with the ex- 
citement of the morning’s discourse, and [ 
sought to quiet it, asI had often done before, 
by reading a portion of scripture. My bible 
lay close at hand. It was a venerable vol- 
ume, my honored father’s family bible, 
printed in the early part of the century. As 
Idrew it toward me it opened at the title 
page, and I saw the dedication to King 
James. lt seemed to me as though I had 
never read it before. My sermon of the 
morning was still ringing in my ears; and 
here, confronting me, was the deadly, damn- 
ing proof that the religion I had been preach- 
ing ali my life was areligion that had come 
to us from England., 

I spent the next week in careful study. I 
procured a list of the members of the Cobden 
club. Judge of my horror when I found on 
it the names of English bishops and of Eng- 
lish clergymen. I read a number of the pub- 
lications of the club and was amazed and 
disgusted to find that the wretched English 
free trade doctrine was only English Chris- 
tianity in disguise—that the golden rule I 
had been reverencing for so many years was 
really the foundation and justification of free 
trade. Re-reading my New Testament by 
the new light that had come to me, I quickly 
saw how closely free trade and what we call 
Christianity are bound together so that it is 
impossible to accept the latter without be- 
lieving in the former. The whole terrible 
truth became clear to me. [I saw that our 
Christianity was a fraudulent system of 
ethics, cunningly devised by the sycophantic 
ecclesiastical flatterers of King James I, for 
the sole purpose of spreading the free trade 
heresy and thus ultimately bringing the world 
beneath the British yoke. 


Of course, after making this discovery, 
the Rev. Eliphalet G, Thinkstone 


could not conscientiously keep quiet about 
it. Having made sure he was right, he 
went ahead, and preached that now 
famous sermon that has brought him into 
trouble. It was an exact duplicate of the 
political discourse already referred to, save 
that instead of the Cobden club he spoke 
of the society for promoting the gospel in 
foreign parts, and wherever in the earlier 
sermon the term “British free trade” was 
used, he substituted “British Christianity.” 
It did not excite as much enthusiasm as 
had been evoked by his protectionist ser- 
mon, and it will not be published as a 
republican campaign document. But it 
set many of the reverend gentleman’s con- 
gregation to thinking, and it broke the 
church all to pieces. The members who 
were convinced by Mr. Thinkstone’s argu- 
ments of course couldn’t attend a service 
where the English liturgy was used; and 
the rest of the congregation refused to 
continue their connection with a church 
where the religion they loved was de- 
nounced from the pulpit. 

What the ultimate outcome of this ex- 
traordinary case will be, it is impossible to 
say. When the Rev. Eliphalet G. Think- 


stone’s trial shall have been concluded, we. 


may revert to the subject. 


“The soil, out of which comes the food 
of the people, ought to belong to those 
who owe allegiance to the governmert.’ 
Sosays the Press of this city. Samson’s 
riddle is as pertinent to-day as when he 
tried to pose the Philistines with it. 


———ae 


The free trade club of Cleveland is doing 
good work in Ohio. Among other things 
it is distributing a large envelope contain- 
ing free trade documents, Around the 
edges of the envelope are printed such 
pithy sentences as these: 

Free trade is a natural right. 

Protection isa theory that the natural law 
should be repealed by congress. 

The center of the envelope contains this 
in large type: 

This envelope is from the envelope trust. 

Tax on $100 of envelopes, $25. 

Labor on $100 of envelopes, $11. 


Who cets the difference? 
Who pays it all? 


Mr. C. C. Shayne, a gentleman who has 
accumulated a fortune by advertising and 
selling London dyed sealskins and other 
furs, made a speech in his native town of 
Galway, N. Y., the other day, in which he 
presented this terse statement of the tariff 
question, quoted with applause by the 
Tribune: 


Suppose a man can make two pairs of shoes 
aday. It costs $1.20 to make them in this 
country and only forty cents to make them 
in Europe. Take off the protective tariff and 
every manufacturer and merchant in America 
will have his shoes made on the other side, 
bring them over here and sell them until our 


So. According to Mr. Shayne the Ameri- 
can laborer can get for his day’s work two 
pairs of American shoes, or six pairs of 
English. His prosperity depends on his 
contenting himself with the two pairs. If 
he takes the six pairs he is to be ruined. 


Because in the latter case he will have to- 


buy shoes until he becon.es too poor to buy 
any more. It is a pity Mr. Shayne has 
not explained to us what would happen if 
the American laborer went barefoot, and 
got no shoes at all for his day’s work. 

We would like to make a suggestion to 
Mr. Shayne. Let him make a canvass of 
his fur sewers, and find out how many of 
them really think they would be irre- 
trievably ruined by being flooded with $1.20 
shoes at forty cents a pair. And having 
collected their suffrages on that question, 
let him go round among them again and 
see how it would suit them to have the 


importation of London dyed sealskins ab-_ 


solutely prohibited, and the Shayne factory 
shut up. 


A new eight-page paper, The Union, 
has made its appearance in Cleveland, 
Ohio. It leads off by forcibly reminding 
the democratic party that the votes of 
men who work for wages can never be 
won by the cowardly policy of fighting 
the principle of protection when com- 
pelled to, and atthe same time denying 
the justice and wisdom of free trade. The 
Union says: 


If the tariffis purely a question of wages, 
and to reduce it would benefit wage earners 
proportionately, to abolish it altogether, they 
reason, should be still better for them. Hence 
they question the sincerity of that party’s 
claim to being their especial champion and 
friend. = 

Why should thev change for so trifling an 
advantage, and ally themselves with a party 
which attempts to show that they are beng 
robbed and yet insists upon temporizing with 
the robber? A boid stand for the principle 
which it has been compelled by anti-reduc- 
tionists to so loudiy defend, would attract 
seceders from the enemy and sweil its ranks 
with men eager to reward a consistent cham- 
pion with continued power. 

The old tactics are played out. Labor is 
thinking out loud. The time has come for 
democracy to prove its claim as_ labor's 
champion by taking up the gauntlet flung ar- 
rogantly to its very feet. Does it lack the 
the courage? Hulf heartedness invites de- 
feat; the bull may be thrown if taken by the 
horns. 

The same issue contains a vigorous 
article a column long, by Milton Allen, 
showing how free trade leads to the single 
tax, and finishing with these encouraging 
words: 


Knights of Laber assemblies are boldily 
coming over to the single tax idea as the only 
rational remedy for labor’s wrongs; and hun- 
dreds of newspapers are molding public sen- 
timent in the same general direction. When 
all these rivers of economic thought blend 
into one common stream, which ultimately 
they must do, who can forecast the result? 
Will democracy go back to the Jeffersonian 
doctrine that the land belongs to the people 
in usufruct (use While living) and thus per- 
petuate itself, or will the party which boasts 
of its achievements in freedom’s cause be first 
to absorb the resistless tide and dy the ban- 
ner of universal libertyé 


We T.. Winters, New Yor 


1888. 


THE CAMPAIGN “STANDARD” FUND. 


BURUINGTON, Iowa.—Please use the inclosed 
where it will do the most good. New York 
is the great battle ground. The plumed knight 
has mounted bis war horse Tariff, armed w vith 
his burnished sword | Audacity and his painted 
lance Mendacity; his esquires are beating the- 
Chinese gong to drown the cries of distress. 
that rise “from the protected miners of Penn- 
sylvania, and the free imported non-strikers of 
Mulberry street. The powers of darkness ex- 
pect to defeat the“‘men-afraid-of-their-horses” 
and will do so, unless the single tax mer, under. 
their STANDARD, spread the light of truth 
broadcast, with tracts and papers, among the 
voters. “Truth is mighty and will pre- 
vail;” even though Cleveland be beaten by 
the timidity of democrats, education will 
have gained avictory. No single tax man 
has doubts of the final issue. Yours for the 
cause, J. HaGERTY. 


SHaron, Conn.—Please find herewith check 
for $6.50 for campaign Stanparp fund from 
“Friends of the singie tax of Sharon, Conn.” 
I also senda list of names to whom THE STAND- 
ARD migbt be sent with advantage whenever 
your STANDARD fund will adinit. 

G. St. J. LEAVENS. . 

Granp View, near Nyack, N. Y.—Nothing 
has made me appreciate the opportunities of 
this campaign to make thorough single tax 
converts so much as the starting of the cam- 
paign STANDARD fund. I have found that the 
tariif discussion has put thinking caps on most 
people; at least it is so with those I have met, 


| and they are only too glad to get hold of any 


economic writings. I live in a democratic 
election district of 260 votes. Last year I or- 
ganized a land and jabor club. We polled +49 
votes‘for the labor party, giving the district 
toGrant. NowT will organize for Cleveland . 
and ‘hurman. As soonas we get well or- 
ganized I will start a subscription to THE 
STANDARD fund, even though it may be a 
small one. I will soon send you 2 lot-.of signa- 
ture to the single tax Cleveland and Thurman 
enrollment. E. Stuart HINton. 
New York Crty.—I thoroughly enjoved 
the single tax campaign meeting on Monday 
night. It was delightful to find the single 
tax men rallying again with all the old-time 
enthusiasm. [ inclose check for $1,000 for 
THE STANDARD campaign fund. Push on the 
work. Yours, Auveust Lewis. 
So the letters and subscriptions come pour- 
ing in. The fire of enthusiasm is fairly 
started, and the flame bids fair tospread. All 
over the country the men and women who } 
love and long for freedom, whose souls. are 
eager for the day when man’s birthrignt shall 
be restored and the phrase “our country” 
cease to bea mockery, are awaking to the 
fact that the present offers an opportunity. 
which it were treason to neglect. And results 


are justifying their confidence. - Men who 


never thought before are thinking now. Men 
who have heretofore regarded the doctrine 
of the single tax asa mere idle speculation, 
are being forced by circurnstances to consider 
it, and discover with astonished delight that 
it contains the bottom principle of freedom. 
Our cause is gaining ground as it never 
gained it before; and every day increases its 
momentum. ; 

The fund is growing! But the work it has 
to do is growing faster still, We want to 
give to every one willing to listen the oppor- 
tunity to know the truth. Weare broadecast- 
ing tracts and Stanparps, but the field is 
widening daily, and if the work is to be 
efficiently done, the means at our disposal 
must be proportionately increased. Were 
they doubled, trebied or quadrupled they 
could still be insufficient. 


The receipts for the cur rent week have been: 
F. S.. Churchill, Towa 
J. Hagerty, Burlington, fa : : 
Friends of the single tax of Sharon) Conn...... te 
H. O. B:, New Ye 
G. H. Winslow .N 
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a 
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Bee UECErEneees® 


?M. Marquis, Bellefontaine 


J.B. Hawarth, Detroit, ‘Mie 2 
L., E. Siemon, Cleveland, Ohio 
W. J. Atkinson, Philadelphia. 
JLB. Dunlap, Brooklyn 

G..H. Moll, St. Louis. Mq@.. 
W...Walistood, New York, 

John T. Lutterell, Brooklyn... 

A Volunteer? New York ; 
BP. MeMahon, Chacahula,-La... 


TD ee et 


August Lewis, New Yerk... Sedecceses 


Brevioushs y acknowledged.:.. 
“Total to date, “ 
Have you forwarded sali eabebeistiaud ¢ y et? 
If not, remember it is needed NOW. _ 


Whe Canadian Plan, 

On August 21, at a mecting of Hand-in- 
Hand «assembly, K. of L.. (book-binders) of 
Toronto, Canada, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted and forwarded to. 
the forthcoming Jabor congress at “London: 

‘Whereas, in the judgment. of this assembly, 
the only effectual remedy for: labor troubles 
aod true solution of the labor problem is pre- 
sented in the George plan of appropriating 
Jand values for public use, thereby destroying 
monopoly, that great blackmailer of industry 
which discourages labor and makes the free 
born workingman a serf; therefore be it. re- 


solved, that Hand-in-Hand assembly support 


the demand for a $600 exemption on dw elling 
houses as a step in that direction.” 

The next day these resolutions of the book- 
binders’ association were indorsed. by the: 
Central land tax club as being a step toward 
the single tax. 


Single Tax Men aud the Democratic Party. 
New York Star, Sunday, Aug. 26. 


The single tax people, or, as they are more 
commonly called, the George nien, intend to 
hold a mass meeting iu Cooper union on Afon- 
day evening to indcrse Clevelund and Thur- 
man. The George men believe in the abolition 
of all taxes on the products of industry and 
the shifting of such taxes to land values. 
They further insist that the single tax on land 
values shall be gradually increased. until it 
absorbes the whole rental value of bare land 
Without improvements. Their theory is that 
such a system wili relieve labor of all burdeéus: 
now imposed on production, and that by de- 
stroving allinducement on the part of any 
one to hold any more land than he can actual- 
ly use, it will throw open natural opportuni- 
ties to labor for self-employment. 

Such being their doctrine, the single tax 


men’s policy toward any tax on commodities | 


is very much like that of the traditional Trish. 
man at Donnybrook fair. When they see a 
tax they hit it. The tariff is a tax on com- 

modities, and the democratic party proposes 
some reduction of that tax. No other party 
proposes any such policy, and hence the single 
tax men say that they will help the party 
that proposes to reduce any one of the taxes 
to which they object. They do not claim that 
the democratic party agrees with their views 
or that they are members of it. On the con- 
trary, they take some pains to repudiate any 
such idea. 

Under these circumstances their support of 
Cleveland and Thurman comes to the demo- 
cratie party unsolicited, and it can be ac- 
cepted without emberr assment: The demo- 
cratic party does not accept Mr. Georse’s 
land theories or his radical free trade views, 
but it does propose totake taxesoff the neces- 
saries of life, while maintaining a tariff to 
protect labor; and if Mr. George and his co- 
believers in the single tax want to help reduce 


pear to | penceo be. distressed because the democratie. 
party does not get out an injunction to prée. 
vent any” George man {rom voting for. 
Cievel: ed. ‘We are not doing that this year. — 
We are enguged in polities, and acceptin 
cheerfully all the votes that- are freely 
fered tous. 


- SOCIETY NOTES. 


Mrs: Georze Westinghouse is credite 
‘anincome of $7,000 a On from natur a§ 
stocks alone. 


families were fed by charity last winter, an 
in Chicago there are 10.000 children that live. 


what they can beg or-steal. 
Mr. J. J. Van Alen, who. is the seas lave he 


English wall seven feet high and 3,500 fees | 
long around his. grounds at- Newport. Mr. - 
Van Alen is a great admirer of English cus- 
toms, and. his house is. built ia English. styl 
and furnished throughout with English furn 
ture. The house and wall are. ‘said to have 
cost bim $500,000. 


“When Herman Stein, the shirt ‘contractor, 
testified before the Ford. congressional come 
mittee the other day he admitted that he had: 
reduced the wages of the employes and 
would do.it again. Mr. Stein isa man of his 
word, and accordingly last Saturday he took ~ 
areef in the wages-of his button hole makers. | 
The button hole makers formerly received. 
ten cents per 100. -They were reduced to nin 
cents, and they: now get eight. cents: TI 
present. reduction takes from. their averara. 
wages about twenty-two cents a.day, or abouts ; 
$1.50 a week. — 


Dowager Empress Victoria, widow of Frede 
erick 111, hasan annual income of $200,000, 
¥40,000 of which vis: derived from England. 
She will be obliged to make: Germany hex. 
nominal: residence and to visit Berlin every 
year... 


- Many, object to all indieatians. of ‘bercaves 


nevertheless followed’ in many cases. When 
entire black is worn, the material may be. 
India silk, cashmere or nun’s veiling, but: 
never crape. Clear and entire white means. 
monrning, if ic be a bluish white. Cream 
‘white isno more indicative of mourning than 
pink would be, according to usage. It must. 
be a blue shade of: white. | insook white, 
dyesses are tucked: and hemistitched, or With. 
tucks heniistitched in, but never with a bit of 
embroidery or lace. Mourning hats for chile. 
dren are trimmed: with biue-\ vhite gros grain. 


with these toilets must be. plain black, of 
white and black” ‘striped.—[Ne w York oun. eS 


Saliy Dow d, ‘twenty years ‘old, a. homeless 
woman was. removed from. the "Bast Thirty 
fifth street station to Bellevue hospital this 
mornings, suffering from insanity. —{New Yorls 
Mail and Express. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Dobbins and family ara. 
occupying the Swiss cottage. adjoining tha. 
Howland hotel at Long Branch. Mr. Dobbins — 
is one. of .Philadelphia’s millionaires, havin 
made his fortune there as a contractor and 
builder. He is a self made man, having begum, 
-in the Quaker city as a laboring: mason. In. 
Long Br anch he owns five hetels, “about thirty<- 


of which is managed by bis son, R. Percy. “ 
Dobbins, who is.one of the commissioners of 
Leng Branch.” ! 
number of houses in Philadelphiacnd Vicinity. = 
—({New York Herald. . i. 

A sad instance of destitution ‘and iareaves 
ment is presented in the case of Mrs. - Rober 
Toole, of No. 30124 Elizabeth street. Her 
youngest child, a boy ten months old, died 
yesterday morning, and she had no money 
defray the expense of burial. The famil 
occupy tivo rooms in the basement of. th 
rear building, and although entireiy withoud 
‘means of support, every ythi ng is neat and 
-Mr. Toole has earned a living as a 
ticket speculator and an employe of « circus 
troupes. ._He has been troudied- with a di 
ease of the eyes, and recently spent seve 
The eircus he was with 
and Mr. ~elai 


clean. 


“months in a.hospital. 
disbanded récently, 
that he was thrown 
weeks’ pay owing. oole 
| supported herself. “and the three c Idren 
‘the meantime by working in a restaurant fo ; 
§2.30:a week. When the youngest. child be- 
came ill she was obliged to leave: her work - 
to nurse: it, and was “thus. cub off from: her 
only means of support. Mr. Toole says thas. 


‘he is willing to work at anything, but is une © 


“chit d are on ice. in’ the larger of the two 
‘rooms occupied by the family. - 
in company with a couple of kind hearted 
women who Jive. in the neighborhood, IS Site os 


able to obtain employment. .. The two elder | 
children: have-been sent to the. country by. the: ne 
Fresh. air fund society. The remains of the 


Mrs... Toole. 


‘ting in the room awaiting assistance. from the. 


charitabiy inclined. The St. Michael’s: mis-- 


sionary’ society bas given her a grave in Cy-. 


press “hills cemetery, in Brooklyn, bat sh 
has no: money whatever with which to em- 
ploy. an undertaker. Her husband is .out 
trying to obtain the necessary means, but up 
to noon. had not. met. with. success. —[Ne 


York Mail and Expr ess. 


AS OTHERS SEE. us. 


sate: followers of Henry George, made 1 
a few extremists who still stand by him a 


the decadence of his political fortunes, h 


meeting in: New 4 Fork last night and indorsed 


Cleveland, because. his candidacy and plat 


“Mills biltis a free trade. bil: 


form are along step toward free trad The 
president ‘is playing’ in hard luck, str ely. 
LP eisbure Ckronicle-Telegraph. 


The Journal cites Henry George. as s “ood. 
democratic authority” for ‘saving that the 
There are only 
two things wrone about this. Mr. Georce is 
‘rood democratic authority,” and he has ex= 
plicitly declared that the Mills bill is not a 
ree trade bill. He likes it because, being: a 
general free trader himself, he thinks it ‘pro- 
motes free trade discussion.” ub what 


“really prormotes free trade discussion i is 108 


the Mills bill I, but republican. Rusrepresentie 
livns of it.—[Boston Globes 


The most zexlous advocate of Cieveland’sre- 
election among. the REN, York papers | is 


ny 
started to promulgate. Henry 
tax ideas, but it is devotmg 1 
now to showing how free. 


-the. workingman aud ures 


Cleveland on that. ground 
and the Enetish free trade 
iand as.an exponent, of the 
aud they ought tok 

tions lead to, netwi 


_protest that he is 


-that he is for Cleveland because t 


apolis Journal. | — 


Henry, George wants t 
Georgeis a rank free tra: 
neat be CAUSEHe Savs That he 
atcheart: as much ois 2 free trad 

Ar. George has never sai 

On the contrary, “he has e 
clared that’ 3ir. Cleveland i is 

atail Mir: Georve is the abl 
this country, and he certiinoly ow 
a tree trader when he sees oue oes say 
us mpaig 

provokes free trade discussion” and soit does 
—in the republican papers.—{Bosten Globe, 


hick He Struck It Riche : 
Stone—Hello, Upson, old man, youre ook~ 
ing fine; you must have struck tuck since E 
last saw you. 

Downes—Yes, old boy; Tve struck the boss 


fake; no more poverty ‘for tine, nO more smalt 


Salaries; TPve 


Snap}: 


taxes, and propose to do so by voting the. 


democratic electoral ticket, democrats “have 
nanes the desire nor the power to prevent 
t em. 


Some of our republican contemporaries ap- | 


wrilteo w book. and my fortune i 


is made. e 


Stone—'d like to know what you could, = 


Write about? 
Downes—Hus} 


don't vive. it away; creak 
have w 


ten on “How to live comfort 


wade 


‘ably on ten dollars a week. 


‘Stone—But you never could. Beas 

Downes—Nor anyone else Diane 's wh: 
all buy the book to find OUbe: 

Boe ey yes—l See. 


‘Ti is satd that mn New York city clone 36, 000 _ 


on the street without Shelter. or: food. excep® Pee 


of William B. Astor, bas just completed am: - 


mert in a child’s elethes, but ‘the fashion is: a 


ribbon or dead white flowers. The y stockings. es 


five ¢ cottages and a great amount of land, alke 


Mr. Dobbins owns a large.” 


(Orercsbs Seas oF 
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MEN AND THINGS. 


The report of the British board of trade 


* for the six months ending June 30, 1888, 


presents some intcresting and instructive 
figures. During the period named the 
Waited Kingdom bought from other coun- 
tries: 

983,317 beeves and calves, valued Bt...cccccecee 22,900,508 
480,453 sheep and lambs, valued at. ecsee 760,155 
30,198 swine, valued at....c....-ssceecee ere 34,193 
8,29),105 cwt of dead meat, valued Bt ees 7,130,651 
Si101,347 ew of grain and four, valued at.... 21,446,517 
1,975,345 ewt of butter, murcSurine and cheese, 

WALUNOEd cal oo. se sndens dso sbeesncsesseeeewees oe 7,556,642 
4,541,501 great hundreds of Eg£5..........c0000. 1,503,556 

MP Ota avac dies oecsdaye Costa cectnecpossacesses RU2I2 2D 

In round numbers, England, Scotland 
and ireland have paid the other countries 
$200,000,000 in six months for food which 
they could more economically have raised 
athome. There is no lack of land in the 
United Kingdom. There is no lack of men 
to labor on the iand. The only thing that 
lacks is the permission of the landlord to 
tring land and labor together. Wheat 
fields are being converted into pastures; 
pastures are being turned into deer forests; 
and the men who should guide the plow 
and wield the sickle are being crowded 
into the great cities, or forced on board of 
emigrant ships. 

It would be amusing, were it not that 
human happiness and human lives are 
involved, to listen to the wailing of the 
British landlord over this state of affairs. 
The British landlord howls for protectign 
with howlings that are like unto the howl- 


: ings of the American infant industry maa. 


But he doesn’t how! for protection against 
cheap labor. It's cheap land that troubles 
him. “Look at Dakota,” wails the 
British landlord. ‘‘How can we compete 
with the wheat fields of Dakota unless we 
have a protective tariff on corn?’ He 
doesn’t dispute that English land wil 
produce as many bushels of wheat to the 
‘acre as Dakota land. He doesn’t dispute 
that labor is cheaper in England than in 
Dakota. He doesn’t dispute that Dakota 


wheat is burdened with transportation 


charges for 4,000 miles of rail and ccean, 
while English wheat finds its market 
alongside the field. ‘But, hang it, yo~ 


know,” says the British landlord, ‘what | 


can we do against fellows that get their 
Zand for nothing? Of course my tenants 
could raise wheat and make money by it 
if they had no rent to pay. But then,. 
what would become of me?” And so he 
swears that English agriculture is gone to 


“the demnition bowwows, turns his ten- 


ants out of doors, converts his arable land 
into pasture, and clamors for protection. 
And if he has any money to spare he slips, 
cannily across the Atlantic and buys a lot 
of that samé Dakcta land. Not because 
he wants to raise wheat—bless vou! noth- 
ing so foolish as that—but because he 

ants to blackmail other people for the 
privilege of raising it. The British land- 
Jord will come out all right within a gen- 
eration cr so. He’s having a little set 
back just at present, but it won't last 
long, When once he gets control of 
enough land on this side of the Atlantic 
he will revive British agriculture by a 
very simple method. He'll raise his 
American rents. 


But where does Johu Bull get this $200,- 
006,000 that he has paid out for food 
Within the last six months? Indeed, he 
must provide a good deal more than 
$269,000,000, for besides the list quoted 
above, he hus spent nearly $15,000,000 for 
rice, sugar, tea, coffee, wine, brandy and 
tobacco. Where coes the $350,000,000 
come from? Much as they admire and re- 
spect Mr. Bull, foreigners won’t give him 
beefand bread and brandy without cet- 
ting paid for it In some way. Mr. Porter 
ofthe Press thinks they will, but thev 
won't. Let us dig into the board of trade 
report a little more, and see if we can get 
no information from that. During the 
six months mentioned Mr. Bull has sold 
to the world at large, outside bis own par- 
ticular three kingdoms: 


Living animals, valued at.............. seeess oe 
Food and drink, valued xt..... Ssivesasestes eee 
Raw materials, vilued at 


£394,S78 
4,670,606 
6,241,168 
101 371,293 
Foreign merchanuise re-exported, valued at. $2,073,238 


al..... Sisecects ies asdieceecstesstiseveouss 0 £194,753,183 
Say, in rouud numbers, $710,060,0006, 
and besides the $350,000,000 for his food 
and drink supply, he has had to pay $00,- 
000,000 for raw materials, and $171,000,000 
for boots and shoes, gloves, watches and 
things of that sort that he has seen fit to 
use. His acccunt with the outside world 
for the six months, then, stands: 


Psid for food and drink..... Ssedes ee ee ccccec es 0,000,000 
Paid for raw materials.......... Sees cusacees oes 499,000,000 
Paid for manufactured Bo0dS........cccccece0 171,000,000 


Total EXpPeNses.....cccccccescccccecccacsees s 0921, 009,000 
Less totul sales...... eeccewreccccceccenccewscsces 210,00),000 


-8211,00,900 
A pretty heavy balance against Mr. Bull 
and one which he somehow must have 
made good, or he would have gone into 
bankruptcy. It might seem at first sight 
as though this represented Mr. Bull's pro- 
fits on his manufacturing labor; but that 
hypothesis is overthrown when we remem- 
ber that he has had to provide from his 
own resources all the coal and iron and a 
great part of the tin and copper he has 
sent abroad. But if he didn’t earn it by 
manuiacturing, where did he get it? 
Weil, the truth is, Mr. Bull has been 
collecting his rents. He has been gather- 
ing in tribute from the various countries, 
states and cities which he owns, more or 
Jess, in fee simple. Pittsburg sent hima 
lot of money in the shape of remittances 
to the Schenley family. Because the 
Schenley family own a good deal of Pitts- 
burg, and a good many Antericans have to 
pay them for the privilege of living there. 
Mr. Scully’s tenants have sent their little 
remittances, doubtless accompanied with 
their love and duty, and best wishes for his 
honor’s health. Dukes, marquises, earis, 
viscounts and simple gentry bave raceived 
the accounts of their agents, with balances 
as per statement. The coal miners of 
Pennsylvania have stinted themselves 
that Mr. Bull might have wherewithal to 
pay for his bread and butter or margarine. 
The shippers and passengers on our rail- 
ways have done their share by provid- 
ing dividends on watered stocks and 
bogus securities. Our sacred protective 
tariff has thrown millions into our treas- 
ury only that Mr. Bull might draw them 
out again in the shape of interest on his 
United States bonds. The whole Ameri- 
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can peofe, it may be said, have worked 
togethe for the greater glory and emolu- 
ment ofMr. Bull, and so long as we keep 
on doig it he can regard the situation 
with eqianimity and keep on forwarding 
his suslus population to our shores, in the 
well jstified faith that they will work for 
him 3s efficiently in Dakota or in New 
York .s ever they could in England. And 
on eaa successive Fourth of July we can 
read pe Declaration of Independence and 
tell ov children how nobly their ancestors 
fough to shake off the yoke of Britain. 
John Sull won’t mind. 


Christ church, in the borough of South- 
wark, .ondon, 1s one of the oldest reli- 
gious oundations in England; and like 
many ther old English churches, i as 
in bygne centuries received numerous -e- 
questsof money and land to be app’ :d in 
doles » the poor of the parish, the total 
amouiting to about £350 yearly. Lately 
a queer thing has come to light. It ap- 
pearsthat tenement house property in the 
neigiporhood of Christ church is ab- 
nornrlly valuable, the tenants competing 
for tle privilege of living within reaching 
distaice of the weekly doles. The dead 
and gone Englishmen who fondly imagined 
they were providing for the relief of future 
geneations have really succeeded in doing 
nothng more than putting a lot of money 
intothe pockets of the Southwark land- 
lords 


Acording to evidence given befere a 
parliamentary committee, the value of the 
bareland within the ‘metropolitan area” 
of Lcndon is £418,000,060, and of the build- 
ings £212,600,000. The rates and taxes 
paid by the land amount in all to £500,000 
y early, while the buildings pay £7,060,000. 


The advertising columns of the English 
papers are now displaying lengthy an- 
nouncements Of the issue of $2,500,000 
worth of first mortgage bonds of the Hud- 
son tunnel company of New York, being 
the first installment of a total issue of 
$10,6(0,000. The bonds are offered at a 
discount of 121g per cent, bear five per 
cent interest, and are secured by pledge of 
the extire property of the company, present 
and prospective—franchise, tunneis, rail- 
Ways, terminal land and buildings, and 
rolling stock. 

The prospectus which accompanies the 
announcement is interesting reading. We 
learn trom it that the share capital of the 
tunnel company is $10,000,009. Out of this 
the cost of building the tunnels as far as 
they have already gone is to be defrayed. 
The rest of the $10,000,000 is apparently to 
be absorbed bv the holders of the franchise 
without anything given in return, as, 
according to the prospectus, the money 
realized from the bonds will be sufficient to 
compiete the tunnels and put them in 
working order. About $900,000, the 
prospectus states, will complete and equip 
the north tunnel, whose operation, it is 
estimated, will from the start produce a 
net revenue of more than $200,000. As 
for the earnings of the two completed tun- 
nels, the prospectus figures them out after 
this fashion: 

It is next to impossible to determine the 
magnitude of the traffic passing between New 
York city and the railways terminating at 
Jersey Citv, or of the local traffic which 
crosses the river; but it is estimated that the 
total passenger traffic now carried by the 
ferries exceeds 75,000,000, and the total freight 
traffic 60,000,000 tons yearly. About seventy- 
five per cent of the meats, vegetables, milk 
and cthcr food aud garden products con- 
sunied in New York city go from the lines of 
the railways terminating at Jersey City. 

The uses of the tunnels and the conveniences 
which they will render to the public, with 
large protit to the company, are so numerous 
and apparent as to leave no doubt that they 
will be employed to their fuil capacity, four- 
teen hours by day for passenger traffic, and 
ten hours at night conveying food supplies, 
market products and miscellaneous quick 
freight. . 

It is proposed to charge for hauling the 
through passerzer trains of the railways five 
cents per passenger, and the same for local 
passenger traffic carried by the cotmpany’s 
trains runuing every few minutes, which is 
the rate now charged by the elevated rail- 
ways and tramways of New York city for 
any distance. It has been carefully estimated 
that the workiug expenses will not exceed 
thirty per cent of the gross returns, as the 
tunnels will require but little care and ex- 
pense to keep them in order, the tracks being 
protected from the elements and subject to 
littié cr no variation of temperature. 

Estimating that the tunnels only accommo- 
Gate thirty per cent of the passengers (say 
2,500,000), und five per cent of the freight 
which now crosses the river, the yearly traffic 
returns would yield a net profit of more thaa 
three times the amount required ($500,000) 
for interest on the total issue of $10,000,000 of 
bonds. 

It is interesting to trace the genesis of a 
monopoly of this kind. New York and 
New Jersey bestow on certain individuals 
the right to run a brace of tunnels under 
the Hudson river. The hypothesis is that 
these people will build the tunnels and then 
content themselves with such traffic charg- 
es as wil pay them a liberal interest on 
their outlay. But the individuals in ques- 
tion don’t build the tunnels. They build 
oniy a small portion of them, and tien hie 
them over to England, explain what a 
magnificent taxing franchise they’ve got, 
and propose that the Englishmen should 
build the tunnels and furnish the equip- 
ment for five per cent yearly interest on 
the cost, leaving the original owners of 
the franchise to pocket whatever they can 
squeeze out of the public over and above 
the interest on the bonds. Then if the 
tunneis prove successful an additional 
issue of stock can easily be made, or a 
second mortgage can be placed, ora new 
company organized to lease the tunnels; 
in one way or another the golden stream 
can be kept flowing into the pockets of the 
lucky fellows who were smart enough to in- 
duce the people of two states to bestow on 
them the power of taxation which is sup- 
posed to be, and ought to be, inalienable 
from the people themselves. 

A railway tunnel between New York 
and New Jersey is unquestionably a good 
thing; but the people of the two states, 
who are to use the tunnel, ought to build 
it and operate it for themselves. They 
have the necessary money. They have 
the men standing idle in the streets. To 
allow private gndividuals to build and 
operate it is to grant away the liberties of 
the people. 


Another ocean tragedy comes to em- 


phasize the lesson of the Thingvalla-Geiser 
collision. The steamer City of Chester is 
feeling her way, through a thick fog, out- 
ward from the harbor “of San Francisco, 
while the Oceanic from Yokohama is 
cautiously working in. There is an inter- 
change of whistles, a misunderstanding, a 
collision, and the City of Chester goes 


down, carrving with her a considerable 


part of her passengers and crew. 

It is nonsense to say that disasters of 
this kind are unavoidable. There is no 
difficulty about arranging an intelligent 
code of fog signals. There is no diflicuity 
about building ships that cannot be sunk 
by collision. The only trouble is that it 
pays ship owners better to neglect precau- 
tions than to take them. As arule, the 
most profitable thing that can be done 
with a vessel is to lose her—in ship owners’ 
parlance, to ‘‘sell her to the underwriters.” 


The Sun draws attention to the manner 
in which the railway lines to the west dis- 
criminate against American travelers. An 
immigrant, for example, passing through 
Castle garden, can purchase a ticket to St. 
Paul for $10, or to Chicago for $5, while 
outside the garden the lowest fares to the 
same point are $27 and $17, respectively. 
The result is that the public lands in the 
far west are really more accessible to Eu- 
ropeans than they are to Americans of the 
eastern states. It is rather amusing, in 
the face of a fact like this, to listen to the 
parrot talk of the advantages possessed by 
the American pauper over his European 
brother. 


Mr. Blaine has risen to explain. He did 
it at Pangor, in the state of Maine, and 
the substance ef his explanation was that 
wlien he asserted that the wage workers 
of Massachusetts had more money in the 


savings bunks than the wage workers of | 


Great Britain and Ireland, he meant what 
he. said, and was prepared to prove it. 
His demonstration was ingenious, 


The total deposits in the savings banks 
of Great Britain and Ireland, says Mr. 
Blaine, amount to $520,000,000, while 
those in the Massachusetts savings banks 
amount to $317,000,000. Apparently this 
shows a heavy balance in favor of the 
Britishers; but, says Mr. Blaine, ‘the best 
authorities” estimate the wage workers’ 
share of the British deposits at only twenty- 
five per cent, while another set of “best 
authorities” certify that the Massachu- 
setts wage workers’ share is at least 
seventy-five per cent. This proves that 
one workingman in Massachusetts is able 
to save as much as twelve workingmen in 
Britain, all on account of the protective 
tariff. Then _ the Bangor audience ap- 
plauded, and the newspaper correspond- 
ents rushed to the telegraph office to 
spread the news. 


It isa pity that Mr. Blaine, instead of 
dropping into the poetry of figures, and 
inventing ‘‘best authorities” to certify to 
imaginary percentages, could not have 
taken his Bangor audience on a little ex- 
cursion to some Massachusetts manufact- 
uring town, and shown them how the pro- 
tected wage workers of Massachusetts 


actually have to save anything. He 
might have shown them a village of 
French Canadians, living in their em- 
plovers’ houses, trading at their employ- 
ers’ store, working or standing idle at 
their employers ’ bidding, and receiving at 
the end of each month an amount bareiy 
sufficient to pay their debts for the month 
preceding. He might have shown them 
parents perjuring themselves as to their 
children’s ages, and employers conniving 
at the perjury. He might have shown 
them families to whom the sacred word 
‘“chome” conveys no more meaning than to 
a tribe of Ivuttentots—girls growing into 
womanhood with no trace of womanly 
grace or culture, boys growing to man- 
hood ignorant of the rights and duties of 
citizenship, fathers and mothers with no 
conception of parental responsibilities. 
But he would have been puzzled to find 
the savings bank, or the line of eager de- 
positors before its doors. 

Such statistics as Mr. Blaine cites, and 
as the protectionist press broadcasts over 
the land, have no more bearing upon the 
condition of wageworkers than the weekly 
statements of the New York banks. The 
Pennsylvania minet’s hovel, the New Eng- 


land factory boarding house, the New | 


York tenement, the tramps that throng 
the roads, are not to be wiped away by a 
set of figures and a hypothesis. They tel! 
the story of the wageworker in language 
that he whoruns may read. And thestory 
is one of injustice, extortion and robbery. 


The Austrian government believes in 
sitting on the safety valve. A recent de- 
cree suspends for one year the right of 
trial by jury in the case of persons ac- 
cused of socialistic offenses. 


Charles Mackay’s admirers—and who is 
there who loves freedom and believes in 
the future of humanity who doesn’t ad- 
mire him?—Charles Mackay is in broken 
health and in actual want. His English 
friends are striving to raise a fund sufii- 
cient to insure the comfort of his declining 
years. Dr. L. C. Alexander, of Holly 
lodge, Putney, England, is the treasurer 
of the fund. 


Mayor Hewitt has declined to be the 
candidate of the ‘‘American” party for 
president; less, apparently, because of the 
absurdity of the new party’s notions, than 
because he thinks the issue of the present 
campaign is revenue reform, and no other 
question would have any chance of serious 
consideration, Then Mr. Hewitt goes on 
to say: 

The time will come, however, when the 
question of home rule will have to be settled, 
and I have no doubt that it will be setiled in 
favor of the doctrine that “America should 
be governed by Americans.” 

Talk of this kind is the veriest claptrap. 
Who are the ‘‘Americans” by whom Amer- 
ica should be governed? Has a man who 
lives by the labor of other men, who 
spends a great part of his life abroad, and 
in his life at home apes the usages of a 
foreign aristocracy—has such a man, mere- 
ly because he happens to have been born in 
this country and is mighty sorry for it—a 
better right to the franchise than a Euro- 
pean who comes here to make a home for 

Has mayer 


Hewitt himself any more right toa vote 
than the poorest of the serfs who toil for 
him at Ringwood? If God has made one 
set of men to rule and another to be gov- 
erned, by what canon will Mayor Hewitt 
separate the two classes? 

The “American” party is a good five 
hundred years behind the age; and Mayor 
Hewitt when he addresses them should 
write in monkish Latin, with a gray goose 
quill, on a palimpsest. 


Coal is to be twenty-five cents a ton 
dearer after September! There is, for all 
practical purposes, just as much coal in 
the ground as ever, it is just as easy to 
mine it, it costs no more to bring it to 
market, and the miners get no “better 
wages. But the men who own the rail- 
way franchises, and the men who own the 
coal mines, have settled that people ought 
to pay the extra twenty-five cents, and 
that ends it. Taxation without repre- 


sentation was what our forefathers fought 


against, but we of the present generation 
don’t seem to mind it much. 


The Irish commissioners of national 
education have established an ‘‘agricult- 
ural and dairy school” at Cork, and are 
devoting special attention to butter mak- 
ing. The report just issued shows that 
450 pupils have graduated from the school 
within the past year. The commissioners 
assert that the value of the Irish butter 
product can be raised from $30,000,000 to 
$60,090,000 by improved methods of man- 
ufacture. 


The marguis of Lansdowne has been 
speaking and writing considerably of late 
of the advantage of peasant proprietor- 
ship of land. A company was recently 
formed to carry out the idea practically; 
and one of the first things it did was to 
pay Lord Lansdowne £30 an acre for a 
farm which he had before vainly offered 
to sell for £20. Lord Lansdowne is now a 
stronger advocate of peasant proprietor- 
ship than ever. 


His grace the archbishop of York, who 
is supposed to be somehow on more inti- 
mate terms with heaven than most other 
Englishmen, has been delivering his mind 
on the subject of the problem of poverty. 
He did it at the closing of the Lambeth 
conference, in a sermon to the Episcopal 
bishops of the British empire and the 
United States. 

“We cannot,” said this prince of the 
church, ‘shut oureyes to the terrible prob- 
lem of the poor. ‘Never was wealth so 
enormous and poverty so prevalent. In 
the west end we see palaces fitted from 
roof to basement with every appliance of 
luxury. In the east end are buildings with 
hardly any conveniences, where women 
barely keep off starvation with the few 
daily pence their work produces.” And so 
on. It was a terrible picture of modern 
civilization. 

Then the archbishop spoke of the duty 
of the church in the matter. The evils of 
poverty, he told the assembled bishops, 
are mainly caused by thoughtless mar- 
riages, intemperance and want of thrift. 
The church ought to preach against these 


really do live, and how much chance they” ‘things. The rich, also, should be preached 


to. They should be told that avarice is a 
deadly sin, and that luxury must pay its 
dues. With this, and a sufficiency of well 
administered charities, poverty might in 
time be overcome. At all events, the 
church would have done her duty. 

Well, it is some satisfaction that a 
chief priest of a great church has pro- 
gressed so far as to confess that poverty 
isan evil that ought to be overcome. It 
really is a great thing that an archbishop 
should admit that want and misery are 
not divinely ordained factors of salvation. 
Perhaps, after a time, his grace may con- 
descend to study the sayings and precepts 
of one Jesus, called the Christ, to see if 
in them can be found.no hint of the cuuse 
and cure of poverty. It may astonish him 
alittle to find that the founder of Christi- 
anity didn’t, on the whole, disapprove of 
marriage, and instead of preaching thrift, 
urged his followers to take no thought for 
the morrow. 


One iniquity bezets another. Since the 
refiners of sugar have banded together to 
force the price of their product up to an 
abnormal figure, the middlemen who 
stand between the refiners and the people 
have no choice but to follow suit. The 
wholesale grocers of New York and vi- 
cinity have effected a permanent organ- 
ization and mutually agreed that the price 
of sugar to retail dealers shall hereafter 
never be less than one-quarte- of a cent of 
pound above the prices fixed by the re- 
finers. It only remains now for the re- 
tail grocers to make a similar agreement, 
and the chain of monopoly will be com- 
plete. 

But now suppose that a paterfamilias 
who objected to paying ten cents a pound 
for sugar worth seven and a half could 
write a note to a grocer in England, 
France or Germany, and have a barrel of 
sugar sent to him by return steamer, bur- 
dened with no extra expenses save the 
trifle of freight? How long would the 
sugar refiners’ trust, and the wholesale 
grocers’ association hold together? 


When the A BC of Free Traie Has Been 
Taughtthe ) E F of Siugle Tax Will Fol- 
lew. 


Newark, N. J.—In 1884 I voted for Grover 
Cieveland, and I will vote for him again be- 
cause I believe in the principles of democracy, 
because Lama free trader and because Mr. 
Clevelund has proven himself worthy of the 
support of the people. 

Free trade beyond any question is growing 
among the people. All single tax men whom 
I know are free traders. Many of them 
were republicans in 188% When the ABC 
of free trade hus been taught the DE F of 
single tax will follow. Absclute free trade 
is possible only under singie tax. Single tax 
should be taught first to have best results; 
but as free trude was talked about first the 
single tax must get in where it can. I am 
in favor of electoral reform I have no 
friend who is not. ALBERT C. BaTEs, 

108 Belleville avenue. 


Let Mr. Dana Take Notice. 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

The truth is, the republicans know they are 
in a bad hole on the turii! question and want 
to get the demecrats irtoit. But the game 
will not work. It was tried successfully on 
General Hancock with disastrous results to 
that gallant leader and his party. This was. 
too good a lesson to be soon forgot, and the 
republicans will find they cannot “Hancock” | 
Grover Cleveland, 


CAMPAIGN LETTERS. 


H. C. Watson and Charles E. Ohlensilager, 
New York.—We have seen the cat from the 
tip of the nose to the end of the tail. 


A. E. Togd, Providence, R. L—Write me 
down a single tax man who wili vote for 
Cleveland and Thurman. I was a Blaine pro- 
tectionist in 18s. 
Edward Ferguson, Brooklyn.—I send the 
names of nine men who will cast their votes 
for Cleveland and Thurman. They are near- 
ly all old republicans. 


Herry Rose, Paterson, N. J.—I shall vote 
for Cleveland and Thurman, but mincingly; 
for I hate those old parties us the devil does 
holy water. The choice is « aasty pill. Iam 
a single tax man. 

C. B. Boyle, New York.—I always voted 
the republican ticket until Garfield was nomi- 
nated. That made me sick of it. From that 
time I “just went sloshin’ round” until the 
George revelation of the single tax theory 
brought me something worth voting for. 


J. A., Memphis, Tenn.—At the last presi- 
dential election [ voted the republican ticket. 
It was the sume year that Judge Reid was 
nominated by the republicans for governor. 
I shall vote for Cleveland this year ‘for presi- 
dent. 

James G. Hayden, Junction City, Ohio.—I 
authorize the enroJment of my name on the 
list of single tax voters who propose to sup- 
port Cleveland and Thurman, and would fur- 
ther say that I have always heretofore voted 
the republican ticket. 

M. A. Washburn, Evanston, Ill.—Find in- 
closed a list of names to be added to the sin- 
gle tax Cleveland voters. There are a great 
many earnest single tax workers in our vil- 
lage, and a great many more. among the 
workingmen-who are in favor of a reduction 
of the tariif. 

C. Rembe, M. D., Fayettesville, il.—Please 
add the abuve names to the roll of single tax 
Cleveland voters. There are five more such 
men in our little community, all of them for- 
merly strong supporters, like myself, of the 
republican party, and we will have lots more 
before the Gth of November. 


W. B. Mendum, Boston, Mass.—I'send you 
my name 2nd address as one who will always 
support the cause of free trade and single tax 
to the extent of my power. I have been an 
unequivocal free trader for over forty years, 
but have always voted with the republican 
party until four years ago, when I voted for 
Cleveland. 

Joun H. Stone, Philadelphia, Pa.—I have 
been reading THE StTranpaRp about ten 
months. I never voted the democratic ticket 
in my life, and Iam now. forty-one years of 
age, but if [ lite iwill vote for Cleveland 
and Thurman. I believe you to be the work- 
ingman’s friend, and if they take your advice 
they will not be left. 

W. J. Atkinson, Philadeiphia, Pa.—Inclosed 
find signatures of myself and brother, George 
H. Atkinson. Four years ago there were three 
votes for Blaine from. our house; this year 
there are three single tax votes for Cleve- 
land, aud we all believe that if the father was 
hoimne enough we could convert him, but he is 
constantly traveling. Ninety per cent of our 
Henry George club were republicans. 


Albert S. Cushman, Oxford, Mass.—linclose 
herewith a signed blank fcr enrollment in 
your single tax Cieveland lst. I voted for 
Biaine in 1884, but the study of Henry 
George’s bocks and THE StTanparpD have 
radically changed my political beliefs, and I 
shall cheerfully vote for Mr. Cleveland in the 
hove that his election may advance our cause. 


S. J. Dennis, Arlincton, N. J.—Inclosed 
blank with my name attacked is respectfully 
submitted for enrollment on the single tax 
list. Iam far froin being a raw recruit. I 
was converted long ago, in California, where 
Lread “Progress and Poverty” when it was 
first published there. Ihave been a true be- 
liever ever since, and may God speed the cause 
and hasten the day when taxing land values 
will be made a national issue. ; 

T. Tideman, Grand Rapids, Mich.—Please 
find inclosed list of signatures for enrollment 
as Cleveland and Thurmanvoters. One of the 
subscribers on it is my latest convert. He 
never cared for politics before, but now he is 
the most earnest political, missionary you can 
find. There are mary George men here, “the 
woods are full of ’em,” but there i is not much 
-show:of work as we have no organization yet. 
Our splendid labor paper, The Workman, of 
which Mr. Hathaway is editor, is doing a 
great deal of good for the cause. 

Alfred C. Swain, New York.—Please add 
my name to the list of single tax voters who 
will support Cleveland and Thurman. In my 
opinion Cleveiand’s re-election is the begin- 
ning of the end of the long strugzle for equal 
rights and justice to all. With the Mills bill 
a law the people will be convinced that 
“protection” never did protect any one but 
the monopolist, and. will demand a still 
further reduction of thetariff until the entire 
system is banished. And then when we have 
real free trade let-us ask the platform makers 
what they think of the single tax. 

Frank Norris, Brooklyn.—Inclosed you will 
find my signature for the Cleveland en- 
roilment. .Two.years ago i was a democrat 
holding a position under Sarveyor Beattie as 
a laborer, but’ by attending the anti-poverty 
meetings and reading THE STANDARD I soon 
saw the cat jump,: and not bei iar a John 
Smith who bid bis light under a bushel, 1 re- 
signed from the democratic party and joined 
the united labor purty. By dving so I lost 
my position. And now. because I have said 
I would vote for Cleveland I am charged 
with wanting to go back to. the democrats. I 
stamp it as a lie. 


Ph. D. Lafayette, Alidaletova: ‘Cont. You 
may count me us one of those who will vote 
for Cleveland and Thurman next November. 
Four years agolI voted for James G. Blaine 
because I believed that the tariff protected 
the workingmen and tbat any reduction of 
the tariff would cause a reduction of wages. 
But since then I have read ‘‘Progress and 
Poverty” and ‘Protection or Free Trade?’. 
and have come to the conclusion that a tariff 
does not protect the workingmen at all, and 
that the only true solution of the industrial 
problem is through the principle of the single 
tax. 
David Mogey, New York.—Please enroll 
my name as a Single tax voter for Cleveland 
and Thurman. Ivoted twice for Henry George, . 
and as this is my first vote for president, I 
look forward with pleasure In’ casting it for 
Cleveland asa great step toward the siugle 
tax. Indeed, this seems to: me the greatest 
opportunity we single tax advocates can have 
of advancing our principles. We sheuld hold 
a number of pubiic meetings with’ strong 
single tax speakers, and keep literature afloat. 
In this way we will catch the eyes or ears of 
those who are willing to learn the true econ- 
omy of taxation. 

A. A. Orcult, Rutland, Vt.—Inclosed I 
hand you a list of names of men who will 
suppors Cleveiand and Thurman on the 
ground that areduction of the tariff is a step 
in advance that will lead to a tax on land 
values only. We have a goodly number of 
single tax men here who are working diti- 
gently in the cause. District Master Work- 
man kK. of L. Thomas H. Br own_is doing the 
best work of any laboring man in the state. 
He is out lecturing. in support of Cleveland 
and Thurman. In closing bis speech here in 


~Thurman; but our work will not. § 


5 


the town hall, Aug. 19, he said, in effects 
“Our cbhject this fall is to elect C leveland and. 
be done until. 
all over our land, fram north to south, . 
from east to west, wherever the American, 
flag floats, it shali float ever the heads of n@ 
starving poor.” : =e 

Wm. L. Keefe, New Orlteans.—inclose@ 
pleased. find blank clipped from THE Sranpe 
ARD With my signature. attached. 
mark me down as an humble and earnest 
worker in this cause of humanity. I shalk 
feel proud to know my neme will find a placa. 
among so many whose object is the elevation 
of mankind; f urthering x the pure principles of 
a god-like. civilization, and upon whose bans: 
ner shall be inscribed “Freedom. forever. 
Would that I eeu!ld send on a thousand name 
to swell the rising tide of so noble an army. 
We workmen of the south have many ob- 
stacles to encounter ere wecan march one 
ward as our northern brothers, and the 
greatest obstruction, I. think, is universal 
ignorance and opposition to a change ever so 
beneiicial. However, the south is solid for 
Cleveland and Thurman. Their pictures 
adorn many households, and the people 
appear contiaent of a democratic success 
I would like to. suggest that Heary George 
visit New Orleans, as he would create quite @ 
stir amid the icebergs. Also that the siagle 
tax men of New Orleans come together for 
the purpose of organizing a-single tax club, 
and making preparations for Mr. George's’ 
visit. 

Be Brave, My Heart. 
Edith Sessions Tupper. 
Be brave, my heart, eieoden. every il 
That cruel fate to thee doth send, 


To every struggle comes an end, 
And so to thine there surely wilL 


Be brave, my heart, remember all 
The brave hearts that have lived before<@.. 
Their hard-fought combats now are o’era} 

No more they start at trumpet call 


Be brave, my heart—thy battles fight 
With steady nerve, unfalt’ring hand, 
And hope that thou the promised land 

May one day view from some far height. 


~ a 


Be brave, my heart, and should’st thou know 


Thyself defeated—done to death— 
Be brave—hbe brave till thy last breath, 
And die—thy face turned toward the foe. =, 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. ~ 


The country owes a debt of cratitude tothe 
tariff discussion for one thing, at leash I® 
appears to have wrung out the bloody shirg 
and laid it onthe shelf to dry.—{Cievelandg 
O. Unicn. 


The democratic state convention of Mine 
nesota declared: “We favorareform of out 
methods of voting, based upon the principled 
of the Australian system, thus making imposd 
sible the coercion or purchase of voters.” 


The way to get at the trusts is to first 7 
termine what circumstances enable them t 
contro! production. If itis a tax, as it prob 
bly is, repeal the tax. Nature creates no moe; 
nopolies or trusts. Law does. What i 
wanted is a thorough revision of the laws an 
the repeal of all which enable suck combinae 
tions to exist.—[Houston, Texas, Echo. 

If land values were taxed the man who has 
a lot of unproductive rea! property will either 
let it go to a tax sale, or else he will build om 
it or garden it. He will have to make it proe 
duce something. Instead of hunting out obe . 
jects for taxation, strike the shackles off botla 
capital and labor by making them free fron 
taxation.—[{Royalton, Minn., ‘Banner. 

How have the millioniares acquired theiv 
enormous wealth? By grinding down the 
wages of the toilers, often to starvation point. 
By ‘speculating i in lands and properties that 
by right snould belong to the people. By 
availing themselves of the advantages gives, 
them through the operation of unjust and ops 
pressive laws.—1) Montreal Canadian Worke 
man. | 

Those people who own the lands own the. 
people. from whom the rents must come. Ta 
cultivate the soil, one-third of a hard worke . 
ing man’s labar must be paid for the privileges 
to build a home or a .business house a large 
cash consideration must be forthcoming. 
long as land remains a subject of speculation 
and accumulation, so long will a landed arise 
tocracy be a menance to our repubiican ind 
stitutions and the laborer will be snslaved.— 
{San Antonio, Texas, Tribuze. 

The coal trust has fixed the price of freigh§ 
to Chicago at $4.25 by rail, and will levy - 
new tax the Ist of September. There is: n@. 
economical reason for the new tax. Housee 
holders should not forget that when labor: 
was better paid thanit is now, coal sold in the} 
cellars of Chicugo residences for less money 
than the cost of freight vnder the presen®' 
private despotism. Our forefathers cast the 
taxed teain the harbor. What would they 
do with the coal engrossers were tha 
pilgrims and puritans te. come back 
power!—[Chicago Heri ald. 

The Beaumont, Tex., Free Speech is puttingg 
a series of questions to Messrs. Swinfordy: 
Pedigoand Dark, candidates for state repre, 
sentatives and senatorin. its district, amon 
which is the following: ‘‘Are vou not in faved 

of changing the present system of taxutions 
Which fines the industrious man. for his indusé 
try and lets the speculator who. does not cree 
ate any values go free?’ It then makes this 
request: “Please | answer the above questions, 
gentlemen, ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ and give good rea¢ 
sous for opposing any of these questions. If 
you do not answer them, we will put yor 
down as being opposed to reform. @ will 
give you space free.” 


Thereis this about Henry George and. hig 
theories. Heisa: closer reasoner than thos@ 


who oppose him, and however impracticable. 


his single tax. doctrine may appear to hig 
opponents, that theory cannot be put down by 
simple assertion. To say that the adoption of 
‘this theory would drive householders fron 


‘their homes, and drop the subject right there, 


isnot argument. The News does not see its 
way clear to adopt the single tux system, 
but at the same time confesses that it cannot 
‘go far beyond mere assertion in meeting the 
reasoning of Heury George on the subject. 
The subject is worthy of fair investigation, te 
say the least.—[Sheboygan County, Wis 
News. 


¥ 


For Canadiun Readers. 

ToRONTO, Aug. 25.—The members: of the 
Teurento anti-poverty society decided to petis 
tion the Onturio legisiature at the next session - 
to exempt all dwellings valued at $600 or lesq” 
fragyn taxuticn. of values; those worth more 
than $600 to be taxed-only on the excess ove# 
that sum, while the assessment of the land. 
will remain unchanged. By. this meens We - 
expect to make a sicp toward eetting taxes 
removed te land values. It was also decided 

to present another petition asking for the ree 
moval of alliaxation fron improvements and 
the concentratien of taxation on land values. 
We are-anxious to obtain the co-operation of 
every land tax reformer in ‘the province, and, 
therefore, we ask ail Canadian readers of 
THE STANDARD tu write to our secretary, Mrs 
5. T. Wood, 29 Temperance street, Toronto, 
for one or both cf these petitions. We have 
found a great advantage in agitation for the 
$600 exemption. Many people fight shy of 
the full land tax reform as teo remote, others 
whe cannot see the justice of moving all 
taxes onto the land values can yeb see the- 
Wisdom of thus exempting sun house holde. 
ers and eucouragine me sto secure theix 
own homes. It grves us » Facility in dise 
cussions by showing how easily we ean bring 
the subject into active politics. So faras we 
have had time to. canvass. the citizens a large 
‘majority of th » favor the $609 
eXemption. a : 


“Please = 


Sent in 1886, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


:  @untems Reeelpts and Expenditures. 

Coma, N. Y.—Will you please answer 
- Qerough Tue Sraxpanp what the receipts of 

be custom house are, and what the expense of 
ing the same for the last year reported! 
4 friend claims only one per cent of the re- 
'.. @sipte. I contend a great deal more. 
GEO. Fores. 
The report of the secretary of the 
for 1886 puts the customs revenue 
ef 1685 at $161,171,939.34, and for 1886 at 
$192, 905,023. <4. 

It is impossibie to say exactly what the 
expenses of tliese years were, for they are 
“jumped” with other expense. Thus for 
3885, ““customs, lighthouses, public build- 
Snes, etc.,” are charged with $27,125,972.67, 
end in 1886 with $24,165.246.36. This 
gnakes the proportion of expense a little 
whort of 15 per cent in 1685 and 1214 per 
An approximate deduction 
of the cost of “lighthouses, public build- 
ings, etc.,” from these percentages will 
give the approximate expense of collecting 
duties for the two years, relatively to the 
duties collected. It must be considerably 
mere than one per cent. 


Questies of Waces. 


- Surwato.—Please auswer the following 
_ @Bestions in your next issue, giving authority 
for figures so far as possible: 

@) What year did our nation have the least 
{protective tari 

(2) What was the averace yearly earnings 
ef a day laborer cn farms in this (New York) 
state; also factory operatives in the now pro- 
fected industries; also mechanics (2s building 
trades, machinists, molders, etc.); also in coal 
@mining, etc! 

@) What are the yearly average wages in 
She same industrics now under a high pro- 
fective tariil! 

Zam bammering away at every chance I 
wan get, and I want the best information that 
Jean get on the above poinis, though Iam 
@weare that it will be difficult to give full in- 
@ormation on ali the poinis LL. H. Youxa 
You must not expect to be able to meet 
the protectionists with figures on every 
point. They have a figure factory and 


wwe have not. Respecting the questions 


“you. ask, statistical information is very 

ameager, and for that reason, if for no 
@ther, very uctrusiworthy. You will do 
better to make inquiries among your 
elder neighbors than to attempt to meet 
cooked proteciion figures by hunting for 
weliable statistics which cannot be found in 
sufficient volume and with sufficient 
@efiniieness to make them useful in form- 
ang conclusions. : 

@) The highest protection we ever en- 

was during the operation of the em- 

oO prior to ihe war of 1812, when for- 
eign commerce was prohibited. The low- 
@st afier that period was 1857 to 1860, 
when the average duty, as computed by 
Yaussig in his “Tariff History of the 
United States,” was 14.67 per cent. 

-@) Tknow of no statistics of farm 
wages. They were probably at some point 
between $10 aad $15 a month, with board. 

In 1860, accordiug to_xhe census, the 
wumber of hands emploved in the Middle 
states in manufactures was, males, 432.- 
43; females, 113,219; total, 546,243. and 
the totai annual cost of labor was §152,- 
828,841. Thiswould give an average of 
@278 per year for each hand employed, 
and as the total value of their products 
Was $802,338,392, the proportion of wages 
to value of product, tie most important 
fonsideration, was 19 per cent. 

Tam unable to give you siatistics of 
Miners’ waces prior to 1960. 

@) By the census of 1880 it appears that 
the number of hands employed in manu- 
factures in the United States was, males 
e@versixteen, 2,019,033; femaies over fifteen, 
@31,639; children, 181,921; total, 2,722,595; 
and the total amount paid in wages was 
$97,953,793. This gives an averace of $383 
per year or an increase of $103 per an- 
gum over the wages of 1860. But as the 
waiue of products in 1880 was P90 6, 579,- 
391, the proportion of wages to product 
was 173¢ per cent. So you will see that 


though the wages were nominally lower 


$m 1660 than in 1889, yet the workman in 


3880 was able with his wages to buy 19. per | 


went of what he produced, while in 1880 he 
would buy only 1734 per cent 


Taxing Churches. _ 


New Yorx.—Ina recent argument on tax- 


 B@tion I said that real estate owned by 

@hurches was free from taxation whether there 
were buildings won it or not. Was I righi? 
Jos. F. WEBER. 

If the property is used for public wor- 

ship you are right. But the real estate 

that a church may own is not lawfully 

@xempt unless so used. 


— Percentage of Mechanics. as 

Pourno, Ohio—What percentage of our 
Population is engaged in manufactures! 

A Reaver. 

Im 1880 the number of persons in the 
_ “United States engaced in “manufactures 
~@nd mechanical and mining industries” 
was €,637,112, or something over 74g per 
ent, 


~ 


Pretection and Prices. 

_ ®e Josers, Mo.—Please say if there is any 
@ruth in the contention of sume protectionists 
@hat the ultimaie effect of removing the duty 

any afticie has always been the render- 

of tht article more expensive! The 
statement is that as scon as English compe- 
Bitdoe bas crushed the home industry the 
Paglieh manufacturers have invariably raised 
Ghe price of the production to dcuble its 
Sormer amownt. Was this the case in regara 
@o steel rails when the duty was removed, I 
@hink, in 1873! This is the assertion of my 
Protectionist informant. The whole state- 
Qnent seems so Lighly improbable that I can- 
Mot give it credence. To be true it would 
Rave beer necessary at that time for a 
trust” or “combine” tc have been formed 
wmmong English manufacturers, even if it 
would uot meeds have included these of 
Some continental nations. 

A. KE. Marwan. 


The statement about steel rails is not 
@aly improbable, but false. The history 

_ Of this product is given by Mr. Taussig, in 
this work on the history of the tariff, in sub- 
etance as follows: Prior to 1870 steel rails 
rere taxed as “‘manufactures of steel not 
etherwise provided for” at forty-five per 
@ent ad vaiorem. The price in England 
then was ebout $50 per ton, so that the 
 @uty amounted to about $22.50 a ton. In 
$870 the duty was made specific at $28 per 
Gon; and as the English price advanced be- 
; 4620 and 1873 there was not much 


difference between the old ad valorem rate 
and the specific duty. But after 1878 the 
English price went down until, in 1877, it 
was as low as $31; this made the specific 
duty of 228 a very high ad valorem duty— 
nearly 100 per cent, and reduced our im- 
ports from 160,000 tons in 1873 to 101,000 
in 1874, 18,000 in 1875, and none in 1876, 
1877 and 1878. In 1879 such a great de- 
mand {or steel rails set in in this country 
that 25,000 tons were imported in 1879, 158,- 
000 in 1880 and 249,000 in 1881, during which 
time the price in England was from $36 to 
€51, while here it was from $67 to $61. 
For domestic rails, therefore, the entire 
tariff rate of $28 a ton was pocketed by 
our protected manufacturers. Their profits 
were enormous, and they invested more 
largely in steel making establishments, 
until, what with increase in supply and a 
check in demand, prices here fell almost to 
the English rates, and imports fell off to 
182,000 tons in 1882, 38,009 in 1883, 3,000 in 
1884 and 2,400 in 1885. In 1883, which is 
the year to which your friend probably 
refers, the tariff was reduced from $28 a 
ton to $17, where it has ever since re- 
mained. The difference between the Eng- 
lish and American price at that time, by 
reason of the relative Over supply, was 
Only about $12. Now to show that your 
friend is wholly wrong when he says that 
the effect of removing the duty on steel 
rails was to increase the price, I quote 
from Mr. Taussig the English and Ameri- 
can prices from 1881, the time of highest 
importation: 
American English 
Year. price, price. 

WStecsca -cscesseradenes BOI. 10 
48 59 
Si 
30 75 
28 50 
$430 13 85 
SST is eestenceceseccee 87 10 16 45 

Here you see that the English price has 
continually fallen from the time of our 
reduction of ithe taril’, except fora slight 
fluctuation in 1884-5, while the price in 
this country hus fluctuated from $4.85 to 
316.45 above the English rate, but always 
Within the limits of the tariff duty. 

It is absurd tosay that the ultimate effect 


Difference 
S29 90 
18 50 
12 $5 
755 
48 
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of removing duties on competitive products 


is to increase prices. That is not true, 
and cannot be true of anything that is not 
a monopoly. When a tariff is laid on a 
monopoly the foreign monopolisis may 
reduce prices to prevent greater loss from 
a breaking up of their trade, just as a rail- 
way monopoly will often reduce fares to 
atiract business to the territory through 
which it passes; and in these cases a re- 
moval of the tariff may be followed by a 
rise of prices. But these are cases in 
which the doctrine of “ail the traflic will 
bear” applies. In competitive industry 
that doctrine has no application. 

A monopolist fixes his prices at the 
highest profitable point, and from that 
point he descends as government fixes 
taxes on his goods, and to it he returns as 
the taxes are removed; while a competitive 
producer fixes his prices at the lowest 
profitable point, and from that point he 
rises as taxes are imposed, and to that 
point he returns as they are removed. 
This is thelaw; and by remembering it 
you will readily understand any actual 
instances of a rise in prices following a 
reduction of taxes. os 
Louis F. Post. 


“What Might Mave Been.” 

T.L. McCreapy, Esq.—Dear Sir: I was 
very glad indeed to see in last week’s STAND- 
ARD your answer to, my criticisin of “The 
Story of My Exile,” and of course sour ex- 
planation is very satisfactory and presents a 
picture of what we may all hope with you 
will be at least approximately reached at no 
very distant day as civilization advances. 

it is evident thas I had totally inisappre- 
hended the sround of your complaint in the 
former article, which I bad supposed to be 
the fact that you were obliged to leave your 
native.city, whereas ycu bave now made it 
clear that that was not the point, and there- 
fore my comments Were not appiicable. 

I wish, huwever, to ask for space to disown 
fer myself the opinions which you found be- 
tween the lines of my letter. Of course my 


‘opinions are of no cousequence to the readers 


of THE STaNDARD, but for my own  satisfac- 


‘tion I must protest against your extracting 
from an honesy inquiry, written under a mis-- 


apprehension, such hopeless, and therefore 


Senseless, Views us You say you discovered in 


i. -Ilam no pessimist, but believe absolutely iu 
the possible and certainty of future iniprove- 
ments in the condition of the buman race as 
reat and greater than any you have de-. 
Seribed. Ll object. as eurnesily as you do to 


_the condition of society which gives ‘a super- 
“abundauce to the lucky rich,”-and-I think 


that there are probably very few worse uses 
to which that unfortunate superabundance. 
can be put than the relieviug therewith “the 
distress of the deserving poor,” if by that 
phrese you mean anything approaching alms- 
giving, thouzhI do believe that there are 
minany channels through which, pending a bet- 
ter social state, the superabundance of the 
rich may be made useful-to those who have 
neither superabundance nor abundance. Truly 
Yours, : : ‘ 
August 14, 1888, : 
Tam sorry to have misunderstood my cor- 
respondent, andI am equaily sorry that my 
correspondent should have misunderstood me. 
When I wrote “The Story of My Exile” I 
certainly did intend to point out how, under 
existing social conditions, a man is liable, 
without any fault of hisown and cgainst his 
own wishes, to be driven from the city of his 
birth, My correspondent acknowledged the 
hardship, but did not see any way in which it 
could pussibly be avoided. In “What Might 
Have Been” I tried to show how industrial 
emancipation, by throwing open the use of 
natural opportunities to labor, and securing to 
each the full reward of bis exertions, would 
enable a man to live wherever he might choose 
to live. And I tried to illustrate the way in 
which men’s divergent tastes would lead 
them to prefer diferent localitiesand prevent 
that crowding toward one central point 
which my correspondent seemed to think 
wouid be inevitable. 
The injustice of which Icomplain is not that 


York; it is that the rent tax for living in New 
York is diverted into private pockets, and 
that while a blackmail is demanded cf me as 
acondition of iiving in my rative city, the 
opportunities of applying my labor are so 
narrowed, and the reward of my labor so un- 
justly diminished, that there is notaing left 
forme todo but to give up my citizenship 
and move away, nolens volens. Surely, it 
ought to be a good thing for New York's 
Citizens that she should grow in wealth and 
importance, and undeniably there is many a 
family stifling in a tenement house to-dzy 
who, if New York had increased less rapidly, 
would be occupying a happy home. 
- UL, MeCneapy. 


it costs more money to live in New York than 
ina country town twenty miles from New 


TO TACKLE THE MAN FROM MAINE. 


Chicago Sivzle Tax Men Planning a “Res 
cepticon”—A Granger anda Car Conduce 
tor. 

Cuicaco, Aug. 24.—Single tax men iv Chi- 
cago are notidle. At icast three-fourths of 
them will support Cleveland and Thurman. It 
must be confessed, though, that many of us 
could not lay our course in that direction for 
some time, but ‘Protection or Free Trade? 
has proved the clincher, and many who other- 
wise would have gone with the united labor 
party have, only after rexding that book, be- 
come awakened to the importance of the 
issue. It is indeed surprising to meet somany 
who claim to have “seen the cat” whe are yet 
so blind to the significance of the first step in 
the right direction. 

Single tax men are vow ia constant re- 
quisition to address demccratic meetings, and 
the democratic managers are alive to the fact 
that it takes our men to. give a sound argu- 
ment against protection. 

‘There are in this city some 20,050 labor votes 
which have hitherto been pulled here and 
there by a half dozen leaders who, though 
men of high purposes, had no defiuite princi- 
ple to offer. Joseph R. Buchanan, George 
Schilling and John Z. White are doing more 
perhaps tban any other three men iu the city 
to bring this labor constituency toa proper 
understanding of their grievances. Ther are 
instilling first principles into them, and with 
no little success are showing them that free 
trade is a live issue. 

“Town mectings” are teing held here every 
Sunday afterncon, which are atteuded by 
men of alk shades of political belief. Free 
trade and protection are the themes most de- 
bated, and. many of the most radical advo- 
eates of independent political action are be- 
coming convinced of their folly. 

Land aud labor elub No. 1 of Illinois passed 
resolutions at its last meetiug provided tor a 
comimittce of three to weit upon Mr. Blaine 
and other prominent protectionists who are 
to speak here next month and propound a 
series of questions for their worships to an- 
swer. Of course it is perfectly ridiculous 
that a few ordinary men, who have not had 
the advantage of European travel nor the 
experience of a long term in congress, should 
expect to corncr the most prominent and 
magnetic statesman in the United States, but 
they’re going to try it. : 

Verily, these free traders are cheeky. 

Que can easily imagine how the possessor 
of sucha gigantic intellect as the man from 
Maine will ina few nextly arranged phrases 
and a majestic wave of the hand dissipate to 
the four winds any free trade arzument 
whick such humble citizens as Mr. Var Ornum 
and his committee may dare to advance. 

The probabilities are, however, that Mr. 
Blaine and his companions will prefer to treat 
our committee with dignitied silence and con- 


tempt. If they do, though, “we'll publish - 


’em,” and every voter in Chicago shall know 
that Mr. Blaine could not or would not answer 
a few sinple questions propounded by three 
commen workmen. : 


Imet2mauina restaurant last week who’ 


handed me Thomas G. Shearmsan’s tract, and 
‘> 


commenced to tell me how to cure poverty.. 


Before he spoke twenty words 1 discovered 
that he was one of those “George cranks.” — . 

During the republican convention here a 
friend, who was by no meausa free trader 
or single tax advocace, related the following: 
As be was riding home on the rear end of a 
street car he overheard a free trade discus- 
sion between the conductor and a Wisconsin 
granger who had evidently come to town to 
see the sights. -The conductor seemed to be a 


pretty intelligent fellow, and weil read up on ° 


protection, but the granger was more. thay a 
match for him on the free trade side. It was 
an early hourin the morning, the conducter 
had little else to do but talk, and the battle 
waxed warm, until the granger’s destination 
had been reached. As the car siacked up the 
granger drew from the innermost depths-of 2 


seemingly bottemiless pocket a silver quarter 


and handed it to the conductor, saying, 
“Youug man, you jis’ add’nuther quarter to 
that and buy Heury George’s ‘Protection or 


Free Trade? an’ if that don’t Knock sonie of 


them pesky notions about protection ont'n 
your head Vil give you a morth’s board ia 
Wisconsiy this summer for nothin’. ” ae. 
The friend who related. this incident is now 
@ single tax man and:a free trader. — =: 
oS.  GRoFIS, | 


They Have an Organization in Sis Louis, 
Sr. Louis, Mo.,- Aug. 19.—The St. Louis 


single tax league held its first meeting since. 


organization last nicht at Excelsior hall, 


Ninti-and Franklin avenue, uuder the most. 


favorable auspices.. The audience, though. 


small, was very enthusiascic, and the-spirit 


manifested showed that what it really wanied: 
Was not so much talk as a determined effort. 


te do effective work: in the coming campaign 
for free trade and the single tax, 
_ A resolution was “passed ‘indorsing Tre 
STANDARD’S course in supporting Clevelund. 
The resuiutions of the New York league were 


adopted us ourown platform. 


agsressive work we concluded to rent an 
cifice down town for permanent headquarters. 


Inclosed please find money order’ for tracts.» 
We shall send for more literature’ as soon as_ 
our Tevenue increases. J-also inclose the | 


uames of the members who signed the roll, 
and will continue to send all that are added, 
We have sent out challenges through the 
public press to any and all protectionists to 
come before ‘the league to discuss the tariff 
question. a 

I was instructed to request you to insert in- 
closed notice in THE Stanpaxp. Please do 
so by allmeans in your next issue, and if 
there is any charge for it please send the bill 
tome BrnJamin E. Boom, Secretary, 

3,925 Lucky street. 
A Straw. 

New York.—At the corner of Sixticth 
street and First avenue on most any pleasant 
evening may beseen a cungregation of work- 
ingmen, they are most all temperate men, in 
religion Catholic, and by nationality Irish. 
Tasked some of them to-night huw they were 
going to vote; they most all told me for 
Cleveland, and while they seem not to grasp 
the subject of real free trade, they understoad 
enough of it to say that by free raw materia} 
we could control the markets of the world 
and give more employ to the unempicyed, 
They also told me that “Patrick Ford could 
not fool them as they thoroughly understood 
him.” LS. 


Chicugo Might as Well Enjov the Rental of 
AN the Land Within Her Limita. 
Council Grove, Kan., Antl-Monopolist. 


While in Chicago last week we were shown 


a practical application of the rental value- 


tax. We looked through a anew office build- 
ing, said to be the finest on this or any other 
continent, built entirely of granite, marble, 
iron and brass, twelve stories hich and cost 
over a million and a half dollars. ‘This buila- 
lug stands on a lot belonging to the séhool 
fund of the city of Chicago, which is leased 
for ninety-nine years to the owners of the 
building at an annual casi rental of $35,000 
per year. In addition to the $35,000 yearly 
paid for renta: value of the lot, the building 
reverts to the city at the end of ninety-nine 


years, Or an average of $15,000 per year to be. 


added to the 235,000, making the total rental 
Value of the !ot $50,000 per year, which now 
foe to relieve the inhabitants of taxation, 


: LaGh ae | not put-two sentence 
., To be able to do effective and particularly 


_THE LAND QUESTION ON THE HIGH SEAS. 


BELFast, lreland.—I shall not easily forget 
my ten days’ existence on board the steam- 
ship which safled from Now York in July for 
Glasgow and Belfast. 

In the saloon we numbered some 180 pas- 
seugers, the major portion of whom were of 
Scotch nationality, and. bitterly opposed to 
any and every species of reform which in 
their selfish calculations might in any way in- 
terfere with the tungible grip they they pos- 
sessed of this world’s good things. We had 
among others six clergymen on board and oue 
Roman Catholic student, four medica! doec- 
tors, one judge from Cincinnati and several 
lawyers. Then there were merchants, farm- 
ers, Store keepers, mechunics—altogether a 
most representative body of visitors en route 
for the old country. 

From the start to the finish the weather was 
very cold, and consequently we smokers kept 
up a full attendance in the little deck cabin 
devoted to lovers of the weed. 

Our discussions at first were, of course, of 
that genera! and artilicial character which 
men purste when thrown together for the 
first time, but by and by became more inter- 
esting, and on the second day I manazed to 
guide them into an econemical channe) by 
the introduction of queries bearing upon the 
industrial problem. 

Two ex-militury officers (one of whom I 
subsequently learned had been for years 
manager of an estate) immediately smelt a 
rat, and the senior, whom I may call Colonel 
Jones, a bilious looking, overbearing bully, 
with the natural instinct of a slave driver, 
snorted out two ignorant and impotent re- 
marks to try and turn the chaunel of the dis- 
cussion. x. 

Metaphoricaily, I let him have it straicht 
from the sboulder and silenced him. From 
that moment he looked upon me with the 
same characteristie atfectica that a rat be- 
SLOWS Upon a Weasel, and forthwith he began 
to poison the minds of every passenger on 
the ship against me, and sneaked round to 

‘the captain, who was a timid, nurrow minded 
old Scotchman, to tell that officer that I was 
a dungerous man, probably an emissary of 
the dynamite aud nitro-glycerine faction of 
America! 

To an extent and for a time he succeeded, 
and it was exceedingly amusing to me to note 
the change of manner toward myself shown 
by some of his converts. 

The smoking room debates, however, went 
on just the same, end single handed I 
wrangled and fought for the good faith. 

It was hurd work, but splendid practice. 
‘The whole magnetic current of sympathy 
turned on full tlood against me, the odds 
-being as a rule one to twenty. We all kept 
our temper fairly well, and the idiosyncracies 
of the individual. participants made matters 
at times lively and amusing. 

One gentleman, who, from the character of 


singularly obtuse. .t seemed impossible to 
convince him. His command of polite lan- 
guage was very small, but his knowledge of 
the ruder Saxon was almost, [ might say, 
phenomenal. He was rough in his: way, and 
Lam sure an honest foliow, but~he. had abso- 
lutely no power of co-ordinating facts or 
understanding logical sequence. He would 
listen to my arguments with a ludicrous ex- 


pression of mixed puzzledum, and invariably 


-settle the whole question entirely to his satis- 
faction, thus: “Aly good fellow, you don’t 
know a d——thiag about it! Then, when I 
had drawn out temporially from the. heat of 
the battle, he would buttonhole me to give 
me the very facts on which I had based my 
“arguments, describing with simple, truthful 
‘accuracy the land grabbing of the west and 
, the increasing poverty, the decline of wages, 
‘ete, ete., but ever winding up somewhat in 
this fashion: ‘‘Youmay have very fine theories, 
but they. won’t work, aad I tell you, my good 
friend, you don’t know a,” ete., etc. 
- Oue evening Tran foul of the most argu- 
mentatively aggressive member of the cleri- 
-eal order on board.. He was.a D.D. anda 
kind of ‘inspired real estate agent for an 
American missicnary society. 
- Qur conversation grew from whispered 
generalities to loud and applauded debate. 
As an orthodox Christian he quoted tie bibie, 
aud I answered him out of the same oook and 
made his quotations boomerang home to smite 


himself. For an hour the war raged, every: 
one aguinst me except oue little Irishman who. 


had attended our anti-poverty meetings in 
New York, and who had a thorough’ heart 
knowledge of the justice of our remedy. The 
smoking room was Tull, and the doors and 
passages lined with passengers listening to 
the doctor of divinity: wiping the floor with 
the Henry George man, 

Next day au. intelligent Scotch gentleman 
cunie: to. me. : 


know 

-to give an_address at 

F y in the state room? 

, and so the matter was urranged. 

‘ S colonel-and my other 

e going about the ship 

ficial. fellow and could 

: ‘together. and. tried to 

dissuade as many as possible from coming to 

{ bear me. But in spite of this, at the appointed 
| time, the stateroom was packed. 

-+I spoke for an hour and a half, entirely 


preparation, for Thad not a single book or 
j tractat hand. Igave first a sketch of Mr. 
George's life, then a history of ‘Progress and 
Poverty,” then dwelt on the subject of chat- 
tel slavery and its abolition aud then attacked 
industrial slavery. I. then returned to Mr. 
George and defined his position. I explained, 
by comparison and full definition, the terms 
socialist, anarchist, communist. Then I 
passed on to explain the economical defini- 
tious, forces of production, etc., etc., and re- 
viewed the present condition of industrial 
lifein America and clsewhere. Ishowed how 
the new world was preguant with the very 
same Social evils as the old, and after a gen- 
eral description of monopoly and the great par- 
ent monopoly, that of the land, I proceeded to 
the remedy. I would bave spokea longer but 
we had to move for the stewards to prepare 
dinner. But the effect of the address was far 
beyond my expectations. I received great 
applause and’a vote of thanks was tendered 
ine. I hadmy arm nearly shaken off by doz- 
ens of the passengers at the conclusion, who 
for the most part veran to question me as to 
where they could get Mr. George’s works. 

it was arranged on the following day that 
an opportunity for reply should be given and 
questions asked. At 10 a. m. we met accord- 
ingly in the same place, and they fired away 
at me for an hour and abkalf. The objections 
‘were of the usual character, mixed ovcasion- 
ally with some stormy vituperation and.an 
ingenious blending of my individuality by one 
caustic ‘ecclesiastic servant of the Lord® 
with anarchists, socialists, demagogues anda 
rudicalists, whom he said he would settle with 
one line, and that should huve a noose at the 


end of it. 
Two clergymen, however, nobly defended 


meé and stated that my arguments were con-~- 
vincing, and that since they now heard Mr. 
George's views they believed he was right. A 
young lawyer mystified the whole company 
by astounding statistics of the Atkinsonian 
character teuding to prove that there was 
nothing the mutter—that the condition of the 
working classes was steadily improving. As 
for the other objects, they were of the usual 


t which otherwise would §° to enrich a.| chestnutty character. 


dandlord. 


I found no difficulty in answering the 


> 


the land question. 


are 


his dress, we nicknamed the “Cowboy,” was | 


“were, he said, several. 
| passenyers on Loard who really wanted to 
Ke nry George’s theeries. 


they are mud 


without notes, or indeed avy comprehensive. 


reasonable objections, and for the rét of our 
journey the whole topic of zonversition was 
Henny ANCIETILIS 


THE BEATING OF THE CRUIS. 


The protective principle is to turnby bur- 


‘densome taxation every natural advWntage 


in a country into a disadvantage, jud to 
make the necessaries of life dearer > con- 
sumers in order to enrich a sal! classpf pro- 
ducers.—[Richmend, Va., State. 

Labor is a commodity, and its price’ reg- 
ulated by the law of supply and ddnand, 
hence a lower tariff, or even free trad, will 
not reduce wages; but it will redye the 
pricesof the articles consumed by hbor.— 
{Cedar County, Neb., Nonpareil. | 

To reduce the present tariff is to rduce a 
war tax which is producing a ruinas sur- 


‘plus. Opposition to it must take the. rround 


that a people will be harmed by lowe taxa- 
tion, That is like saying that a mn will 
starve if he has a plenty to eat.—(Indiajapolis 
News (Harrison supporter.) i 
The trust system cannot exist withat its 
complement. The socialism which taka from 
the many to give to the few cannot b suc- 
cessful withcut producing the socialism which 
takes from the few to give to the many.. The 
liberty they deny others will surely be cnied 
them.—[St. Louis Republic. i 
The protectionist game: First clapa avy 
duty on imported stuffs in order to “protect 
labor.” Then import cheap labor to TAQ: 
facture home made stuffs) Nothing further 
willremain to be done but to keep shoiting 
for “protection to labor” and pocke}, the 
swag.—[Philadelphia Record. I 
The tariff question is one upon which lecal- 
ity, avocaticn and personal interest natually 
lead tw differences of opinion; but the fore 
the matter is discussed the mcre evideat it 
becomes that a high tariff is a heavy tax paid 
by the farmer and the laborer, who receite no 
benefit in return.—[Portiand, Or., World: 
The essence of high protection, asa recent 
Writer said, is the placing of obstaclesin the 
way of trade, People are expected tc build 
ships, to promote importations, iavert ma- 
chinery to increase and cheapen. production; 
then the tariff steps in to prevent the‘one 
and defeat the other.—{Memphis Appeal. ~ 
The protective tariff. is misnamed; it should. 
be the robbery tariff. It does not protect, 
but does rob, American labor. The less “pro- 
tection” of this sort the better off will Ameri- 
can labor be. As for us, we bave no patience 
with those who prate about the tariff beiag a 
peossenion to labor.—{Cedar County, Neb., 
Nonpareil. : 
Trusts and tariff protection go togather. 
Neither without. the other would havemade 
Mr. Carnegie the millionzire he is. Hence 
the Portland speech declaring: that -trasts 
largely private affairs, - with which | 
ucither the government nor any. private citi- 
zen has any right to interfere—[{St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. Es ens 
The protectionists of this country claim 
that protection tends to increase wages. 
Workingmen, stop for a moment and .con- 
sider. If this be true, why is it that the great 


4 


monopolists who import pauper labor in. the. 


country are infavor of this protection sys- 
tem? The simple fact of the matter is plain 
to be seen—it is all a humbug.—[Cheboygan, 
Mich., News. 

The tax on thread is one cf the meanest of 
tariff exactions. It is a tax on the worst 
paid form of labor: but the beneficiaries of 
protection are not satisfied with dividing 
among themselves a part of the wages of 
poor sewing women; they insist also on cut- 
ting down the wages of thread makers as 
well as thread users. These are the persons 
who are loudly crying out against the Mills 
bul lest wages be reduced.—[{Philade]phia 
Record. 


Workiugmen and the Tarim, 
Chicago Democrat. 


A great many democrats are spending more 
time denying that the party desires free 
trade thau they are in exposiug the sophis- 
tries of protection. Are they wise in so doing? 

Since the parties have adopted their plat- 
forms, the writer has attended probably one 
hundred meetings of laburing men, democrats, 

reenbackers, and non-political societies in 
Chicago. where politica! economy has been 
discussed... At these meetings men from roll- 
ing. mills, foundries and ali sorts of factories 
have spoken, and instead of being protec- 
tronists the laboring men of Chicago are over- 
wheliningly for outright free trade. And they 
are posted on the question. Many of them 
will not support the democrats becaue they 
claim that the party is uot reaily for free 
trade, but’wedded to the protecticn fetich. 
In but half a duzes instances did any labor- 
ing men speak for a- protective. tariff, and 
they were quickly routed by the free traders. 
If any republican orator. desires to test this: 


‘matter, let him go befcre any organized labor. 


society in Chicago and yawp. abuut pauper. 


free-trade labor and he will find bimself com- ] 
pletely k -ocked in ten seconds by. some roll-- 


ing mill man, Who-can give him more facts 


about the tariff and wages than he ever 


dreamed... The: 


-urkmen know. that prot 
tion only ena 


he- price of. goods aft 
They deny in toto that the hich tariffis t 
cause of better waves in America than in Ev. 
rope, They say: with. great reason that: th 
munufacturers are only soliciteus about thei 
own welfare, and that they are ever ready to. 
hire the cheapest puuper labor they can get. 


NEW IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 


A resolution has been introduced in congress . 
authorizing the appointment by the post office: 


department of a commission ta examine ths 
question of the advisability of the empley-- 
ment of pneumatic tubes in. connection with 
the service of the pust office in New York 
city. Itis understood thut the inteation. is 
not only to secure an examination and report 
upon the various systems wh have beca 
brcught forward, but of the extent to which 
such facilities are employed by the post oilices 
in foreign cities and the metauds of operation. 
The Age of Steel says: Several morning 
during last week in Boston, before vehicles 
and strect cars began to occupy Columbus 
avenue, an early pedestrian would hav 


noticed and been astunished. to see a machine 
moving along with lightning like -rapidity. . 
without evidence of human aid as its pro» — 
It was simply a tricycle . 


pelling agency.. E : 
equipped with a small electric motor and two: 


accumulator celis. undergoing a series of exe. 


periments. The tricycle thus operated gave. 


Satisfaction to the experimenters as regards ~ 


speed attained. : 

Electric light men are never troubled with: 
rheumatism, says a St. Louis paper. The stiff- 
jointed portion of humanity hover around the: 
big dynamos in the Brush light company’s 
works just the-same as consumptives seelg 
a slaughter house for the blood -of » 
freshiy killed bullock. The discussion upoa 
the subject of electricity as. a curative 
arent in certain chronic cases, notably 
rheumatism, 
among electricians and all classes of work- 
men ebgaged in handling heavily charged 
Wires. 


rheumatic and neuraigic troubles. 


Tte Baxter electric motor company is now. _ 


considering the question of how to utilize te 


the best advantage the water power possessed 
‘by many towns. Many of the best electrical — 
experts believe that the old suggestion about — 
harnessing Niagara falls for useful worl 
will be carried out in. some shape-bdefore: 


the cnd of this century.. The power now. 


going to waste at Niagara is. so tremens — 
power utilized at 


dous that if for every h 
the falls, one-fifth of a~ 
Hvered in Buffalo. worl ( be 
a profit in the enterprise; the pregent state of 
the art would in all probability enable far: 
better results to. be attsiued at once. A 

Appleton, Wisconsin, the street railway cars 
are moved Ly electric motors supplied by d. 


power were de- 


namos which are run by turbine water wheels... 


—{New Yurk Evening Post. me 

The Pennsylvania railroad company Yr 
cently sent their chemist, 
ley, abroad to investiga 


Well, but the net cost of running 

with the oi] was double that 

‘The probability is, howe 

displace coal in other branches of u 

A petroleum engine is now beir 

England, and is attracting a 

attention. The petroleum 1: 

in the bed of ‘the engin nd. =) 

through a pipe into an ap ib whe 

blast. cf air turns it into a ne spray. 

sinall battery in the rear supplies an electric 

spark, and the spray coming in contact with 

this electric spark furnishes the motive powe 

This engine is said to be very simpiy cou= 

structed, and works: with admirable re 

larity. The piston needs no oiling. es 
An appropriation of $250,000 for the pur- 

pose of investiguting the extent to which th 

arid region of the United States can be 


deemed by irrigation, which was attached to 


the suvdry civil appropriation bill by ‘the. 


Sl 


. Which is a iow estimate of t 


rich lands of the: west whe 
plied with water, this. ia 
worth alinost uething, wou: 
$2,550, 000,000. By com 

the Pacific railroa 
cance as umeans of a 

the nation.—[Science. 


carry without he 
placed in contac 


greatest resi he point of contact, ¢ 
quent! is point that the hea 


pieces of 
Jn diamet 
held ine 


The workmen muintain that the present | 


seale of labor is wholly due to organization | 
among the laboring men—taat the manufact-: 
urer, for fear-of the -inthience of the feder- 
ation of trades, pay higher wages, treat their. 
inch. better, and: dare. not import pauper 
labor. See eee (oolis EE, 

this being so, the labor societies jealously 


-resent the proposition that the tariff instead 


of. organizanion has heretofare upheld wages 


above those of-Europe. a ee 
The democrats are wasting their time by 


‘attempting to prove that they are not free 


traders, because the workingmen of Chicago 


_are for free trade beyond all doubt. 


Immigration aud the K.of LL. 


Boston Labor Leader. “ 

Is it true, Mr. Knight of Labor, that the 
globe is the symbo! of your organization, the 
people of all countries your brothers, the bar- 
riers of bigotry and race broken down? 

If itis true, what right have you to try to 
keep for yourself this star spangled country? 
What right have you to say, “Lum here first. 
I have got my seat at the table. Let the less 
furtunate go and eat grass?” 

Restrict immigration if you wantto. Self 
preservation is the first law of nature, and if 
you really think you are going to starve if 
rour cousin from Ireland, or Germany, or. 

taly comes hery, why slam the door. in his 
fuce, but don't be a bypocrite about it and 
retend to believe in the “solidarity of the 
abor of the world.” 


To Help Singie Tax Strangers. ‘ 


The following list contains the names and 
addresses of men prominent in the single tax 
cause in their respective localities, with whom | 
believers wishing to join in the movement 
may communicate: ; 

Washington, D. C—Dr. Willlam Geddes, 21 E street, 
N. W., Sec. aliti-poverty socibty, a : 

Chicigo, iL—frank Piersoa, secretary Land.and labor 
elub New 1,45 La Silie street. wes 

Peoria, LIL—J..W. Avery. gipceee? 

Arkunsas City, Kas.—James B. Hassett, 

Hutchinson, Kas —J. GQ. Maleolin, AE De: 

Boston, Muass.—Ed win AL White, 45 ENiott street. 

Ritnaeapolis, Minu.—C. J. Buell, Pres. anti-poverty. 
society. : nhs BRE 

St Louis, Mo.—Benj. EB. Bloom, Single tax league, 8925 
Lucky street. ; Pee 

Trenton, N. 3.—-H. R. Mathews, 9 Howell street. 

Albany, \. Y¥.—Robert Beker, 178. Madison avenue. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.—d. Hickling, 41° Sidney place, Pres, 
Singie tax club. .- : 

Llevelsad, O.—Frank L, Carter, 182 Chestnut atreet, ' 

Youngstown, O.—Biliy Radcliffe, Radcliffe house. 

Phitudelpbia, Pa—Wnr J. Atkinsun, 9:6 Chestnut 
street; or A. HR. Stephenson, 214 Gpestout street, Sec, 
Henry George club, 

Memphis, Tenu.—R. G. Brown, Sec. Tariff. reform 


club. - : ; 
Nashville, Tenun.—P. H. Carroll, 235 N. High street, 
Bec. American land league. - 
fous ton, Tex.—H. F. Ring. 
eaiberford, Tex. William M, Buell 


| phiet which deserives. the exp 


r 
as lead, zine, ; 

ab enormously ‘bie! 

stunce, iridium, pic 

The. experiment 

rocket invented by W 

ship Werra,have proved very succ 

were tried on shore at life saving s 

at sea by the officers of the Werra. A pam- 

iMenis Says: 

‘Trials were made during a tresh wind an 
moderate sea, otf the mouth of the Elbe, and 
the rockets were exploded outside the: break- 
_ers, ia the breakers, and inside of: the sam 


-Outside the breakers, viled areas of abous 


three hundred feet long and nearly one bun: 
dred feet wide formed and, calmed the ‘se: 
very much, and remained a long time on th 
surtace of the water. “Those which exploded 
amoug the breakers exercised a remarkable 


quieting effect, and gave evidence of their 
of lifeboats. 
Iting oliareas — 


ratue in facilitating the handling of. 
in case of shipwreck, as the r. 
will cnable the boat to get th 
ers Without shipping 
mude at sea on board the Werra by firing 


gh toe break- 


a rocket from the bridge. Ib flew. directly: a 


ahead against the wind, and the oil eylinder 


exploded in the water. The oil at once — 


-Stnocthed the sea, the heavy waves facilita 
ing 1ts rapid spread, and uo seas were see 
to break within the oiled area, Above. th 


| rucket composition the: shell is prolonged o 


-and a half inches:to receive. the oil eviind 
‘hich contains within it an explodiag cha 
ber filled with powder, Some loose powd 
Is peured on top of the fuse composition, an 
the cylinder then shipped onthe rocket: Th 


Stick is weighted with lead to balance ex- 
‘actly, so as tc prevent trembling. “All being — 


ready, the rocket is setoif from atube, and _ 
on | - The burning. _ 

iy reaches the loose powder, _ 

communicated through a 


follows the direction given i 
‘composition finui 
and the flame i 
‘Stnall hole in the bottom of 

bursting charge of powder within the explo 
dng chamber, the evlinder_ is thrown forwar 


and exploded, and the oil spread upon th 
Ws ac oe Ge : 


‘Surface of the T. 


~ Beaching. 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 
‘First class in political economy, stand 
“Where did Mr. James G. Blain et 
recent facts about workingmen and wages in 


has. excited: much: interest... 


Namerous cases are cited in differensS 
parts of the country to prove that men en- — 
gauged in these empioyments are free from all» 


s there might be. 


Water. A trial was : 


ban 
can Pra 


 Wrade. 


: place. 
_ disparag! 
in that. ce 


seen its m 
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THE STANDARD, 


‘FREEDOM OF SPEECH IN THE SOUTH. | CAZRAIGN BANNER AND OUTFIT Co., 


the Laber Party ef Ala- 
© eae wonton inslapceder ef the Repubii- 
can Prese—The Masses Not Afraid ef Free 
OBILE, assertion mad 
Ala.. Aug. 24—The jon e 
eat papers throughout the north 
and west, thst freedom of opinion and speech 
4s not allowed in the south, is absolutely false. 
The writer has traveled all over the south for 
the last twelve years, and has lived south 
continuously the last three years, and has 
wpever known of any case where there was 
wot the same liberty of expression as would 
be allowed anywhere in the United States. 
When the labor party was organized in this 
state last March, there were the fullest reports 
given by the democratic papers of our pro 
ceedings, and the iabor convention was 
treated fairly and invited by the Montgomery 
press tomake that city the yearly meeting 
piace. Only one paper in this state spoke 
disparagingly of any person who took part 
in that convention, and even that paper has 
geen its mistake and has so intimated. The 
men who composed that convention were not 
aiter office, but after needed reforms, and 
the managers of the democratic party 1n this 
state were impressed with that fact, and are 
now disposed to deal justly with the labor 
question, as they understand it; and it only 
remains for the real friends of reform to 
educate the leaders, and thus bring them to 
the support of the masses. Because I know 
the south to be as free to-day as in my own 
pative state of Maine, I wish to deny the lies 
that are circulated for campaign purposes. 
So long as one is law abiding, he is left to 
express his opinion freely upon any subject, 
and where one meets with opposition, it is be- 
cause his conduct or speech is such as would 
excite trouble north or west. If the republi- 
can campaign committee wish to send speak- 
ers into what they caii the “solid south” they 
will be listened tc attentively and pein 
respectfully, but may be asked some knotty 
questions upon the benefits to the working- 
men of a protective tariff. 
The mcre 1 go among the farmers and 
working (trades) people, the more I see that 
they are not afraid of the ‘free trade” scare. 


They are in this state doing their own think- 


inc, and at our last election, Aug. 6, the labor 
element elected several county tickets, also 
several sheriffs, tax assessors, and road com- 
missionere In Baldwin county, the largess 
in the state, they elected their ticket by a 
two-third majority. E. Q. Norton, 

- Chairman Executive Committee Labor Party 
of Alabama. 


Which fe $3.75 a Week for Hie Wife and 


Children. 


: Rew York World, Aug. 3%. 


Painter—A painter and paper hanger want- 
ed: salury $15 a month, with board, room and 
washing. Govodvear’s retail rubber ware- 
house, 484 Grand street, New York. 


“DEMOCRATS,” ATTENTION! 


aa 


: Mt is propesed to organize an “INTERNATIONAL 


“DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION,” through which true 


“Democrats” the world over, without regard te Dar 
Vigra) lines, may effectively co-operate to promote the 


-opeform of government (town, county, state, national 
gud international) in accordance with the following 


princicles: 


- 3 That the one legitimate end of government is to 


Guarantee to every ove his just freedom: Le., the larg- 


“q@et uberty compatible with justice. 


Ii. That in order adequately to “‘guarantee to every 
oe his just freedom,’ government must, as fully as 
practicable— 

(Guarantee to every one, by adequate legal sane- 
tious, the following civil rights: 

4a) The right toshare equally with all others in the 
Depetit of allnaiurally existing materials, liberties and 


- opportunities (by personal use, occupation or control, 
/ here such use, occupation or control can be specifically 


hhad or enjoyed by ali in common; and in all other cases 
br receiving, or otherwise profiting by, the current rent 

(ofl such “materials, iiberties or opportunities,” the 
Speciic use, occupation or control of which cannot 
properly Le had or enjoyed by ai] in common). 


fy. Phe right to immunity from 2l) aggressions on 
-. sertber person cr property—whether direct, by violence, 
 “orindirect, ‘by fraud, neglect, extorticn, er breach of 
CONTTach. 


2 Guarantee to every sane and non-c7iminal adult in 
the community to be governed by an appropriate politi- 
ag conituticn—a really equal partictpation in the 

wernmenial function; directly, where their personal 


"action is practicable and expedient; and indirectly, 


@hronch really ‘“‘respensible” and “representative” 


\ jagencies, wherever the personal action of the citizens 


‘themselves is either impracticacle or inexpedient. 
(IL That the reforms involved in, and which would 
@onstitute the democratization of society, may be most 


. «etciently, properly, ard conveniently advocated, tested 
~ pnd introduced, by the organization of the International 


Democracy, itself? upon democratic principles, and 


““Lberefore undera constitution substantially similar to 
‘the polizical one recommended for society. 


-@s,in.some countries for 21], andin all countries for 
®ome,it might be dangerous to avow membership of 
this body, the names of all desiring it will-be kept 
secret. 

» A* Constitutional Convention,” representing the en- 


~ Sire Federation, 15 called to meet in Washington, D. C., 


on tie dirst Monday of May, 1869. It is to consist of the 
Sor fewer) caucidates who shall have been named 
m@s proxies by more jactual-or intending) members of 
the Federation than any other candidates not in- 
eluded in the number; no member to have more than 
wneacting proxy (though each may nume alternates}, 
a@ndeach proxy to have ja the convention not.a single 
wore only, but precisely as Many vetes as Le has prin- 
“cipals io represent. 

dkverv true democrat desiring to be represented is 
anvited to send his or her designation of a proxy (and 
aliernates), andevery candidate for appvinument as 


. proxy, his name, uddress and personal pelicy (for publi- 


sw2zzion, or private communication to inquircrs, as he 
Mux choose}. The results of the voting will be an- 
unced from time to time, the polls closing on the Ist 
of February, 1869. 
i @ddress, witbout delay, LD. F., 
: Box 15. Station D, 


FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 


‘Much effective work in the: campaign can be done by 
hepublication cf a local paper. Even men who ware 
opposed to our ideas will read a little paper which 1s 
Pubhshed athome. We have made arrangements by 
‘Svhich we cap furnish 50) 2}columna papers, containing 
much Tree trae, single tax matter, for 82.50 per issue. 
“These will be headed and dated atany village or city. 
At alittle extra expense items of Jocal interest, making 
points agaiust local pretectionists, wili be inserted. 
he publisher will have complete control over his own 
paper: be can insert in It any reading matter or adver- 
tisements he pleases, collecting his own pay for sub- 
scripuions, saivs and advertising. All we have to do 
with the plan isto furnisk& the work from a certra] 
office and divide the expense among the publishers, 
These papers can be entered at local post offices as 
second class matter, and can then be mailed ata cost 
of four cents per 103 copies for postage. This isa very 
rtant item for cluds «nd groups to consider. 

ye ask immediate orders, or requests, for sample 
copies,etc. We can furnish any number of papers at 
once. Weare single tax free traders, and our object 
‘Ss whelp the cause. Address 


TAX REFOKM COMPANY, 
‘32 Cencerd street, Breeklyn, N. Y. 
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‘ contain facts, figures and arguments expressed m com- 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 


Hierper’s Megazine for September. 

Blizabeth Robins Penne'!l’s first install- 
ment of «Our Journey to the Hebrides” is 
one of those somewhat exasperating pieces 
of work that isso good one cannot help 
wishing it were better. Hcre and there 
the author shows such genuine power of 
seeing and describing that the reader per- 
force regrets that she had not exercised the 
faculty more freely, even at the cost of 
expanding her “first paper” into a firstand 
seoond. One would like to know of so 
good an observer not only that she visited 
Tnverary, but also what she saw there and 
what she thought there. It annoys the 
gense of fitness to have Inverary men- 
tioned as around on a ladder instead of 
being shown as a terrace. 

And that Mrs. Pennell can observe 
closely and describe faithfully she gives* 
ample evidence. What can be more life- 
like than this picture of a highland vil- 
lage: 

But the cottages which to the right of our 
-poad straggied down to a rocky stream be-. 
Jow bad no redceming whitewash, no vines 
mbout their doors. The turf around them 
“gras worn away. Some were chimueyless; 
on others, the thatch, where weeds did ret 
bold it together, had broken through, leav- 
fmg great holes in the roof. On 2 bench 
‘tilted up against the wall of the lowest of 
these cottages sat an old gray haired man in 
@ Tam o’ Shanter, bis head bent low, his 
elasped hands falling between hisknces. It 
was ae picturesque place, and we camped out 
awhile under 2n clad cart near the road side. 
Perhaps it would have been wise if, Uke Mr. 


the color and sublimity of the buts, only 
‘the fine women who live within them. But 
Bow conld we sit there and not sco that 
the picturesqueness was that of misery, that 
whatever color and sublimity there might 
‘be—and to ithe sublimity I must confess we 
were blind—were but outward signs of pov- 
arty and squalor, and that the buts sheltered 
wot only strong young women, but feeble old 
‘gnen like that pathetic &cure with the clasped 
hands and ben: bead? Wehave seen the old 
ageof the poor when we thought ic but a 
peaceful rest aftcr the work of years. In 
English alms houses we have fourd it in our 
hearts to envy the old men and women their 
Bomes. Buz kere despair and szadness 
geemed the perticn of oid age. I[ do not 
know why it wus, but as we watched that 
gray baired man, though there was a space 
@f blue sky just above him, and the day 
was warm and the air sweet, it was of the 
winter he made us think, cf the time soon 
to come when the cold winds would roar 
through the pass, aud snow would lie on 


the bills, and he would shiver ‘alone in 


the chimneyiess cottage with its one tiny 
window. A tew miles away, men in a Jort- 
ight throw away on their fishing more than 
these people can make in years. Scotch land- | 
-Jords rent their wild uncultivated acres for 
fabulous sums, while villazes like this grow 
- q@esolete. If when youarc in the highlands you 

- would still see them as they are in the romance 


“Wamerton, we could have seen on!y the 
picturesqueness of the highiand clackan, only 


-. Beer, OT aS a Mere pleasure ground for tourists 

and sportsmen, you must get the people | 
out of your mind, just as the laird gets them | 
off his estate. Go everywhere, by stage and | 
steamboat, aud when you ceme toa clachan. 


of Scott or in the sickly sentiment. of Land- 


or to a lonely cottage, shut your eyes.and 
passeon. Else you mustreclize as we did— 
‘and more strougly as we went further—that 
this land, which hcliday makers have come 
to look upon as their own, is the saddest on 
God's eart. ; 

Before «re leit the shade of the cart a little 
girl wens by, and weasked her the name of 
the villace. 


Bearn to think; then, let the landlord remem- 
ber, they will begin to act. ‘ 


And here is what Mrs. Pennell sav on 
the duke of Argvil’s property in the 
‘Hebrides: . 

@ust in front of us, close te the.ing, 2 hand- 
ful of bare black cottages rose from the mud 
$m among rocks and boulders. No paths led 
the Gvoors; nothing green grew about the 
Walls. Women wiih pinched, careworn faces 
eame auc went, busy with household work, 
@and they were silcut as the pecple we had 
snetonthercad. Beyond was burrentess; not 
another tree, not another bit of pasture land, 
wasinsighi. And yet, before the people were 
Drought unto desolation, almost aii the island 
was green as the meadows about the laird’s 
bouse; and so it couid be again if men were 
but allowed to cultivate the ground. Where 
weeds and rushes and ferns now cover the 
hills and the level places were once fields of 
gtain and grass. ‘To-day only the laird's 
crops are suwed and reaped. Once there 
eould be heard the many voices of men and 
women and cliidren at work or at play, 
where now the only scunds are the roaring 
ef the waters nud the crack of the rifle. Of 
all the many townslips that were scattered 
feom one end of the island to the other, there 
Femains but this wretched group of hovels 
The people have been driven from the land 


m they ioved, and sent hither and thither, some 


mecross ihe nurrow sound, others far over tbe 
Broad Atlantic. 

The highlands and Hebrides are the home 
ef romance. There is a legend for almost 
every step you take. But the cruelest of 
these are not so cruel as, and none have the 
pathos of, the tales of their own and their 
fathers’ wrongs and wretchedness which the 

ople tell to-day. The old stcries of the 
Pecciefield and of clan meeting clan in deadly 
due} have given way to stories of the clear- 


ing of the land, that the iaird or the stranger | 


maight have his shooting aad fishing as well: 

his crons. At first the people could not 
wnderstand it. The evicted went tothe laird, 
a@s they would have gone of old, and asked 
fora new home. And whatwas his answer? 
*Tam not the father of your family.” And 
then, whes frichtened women ran and hid 
themselves at his coming, be broke the kettles 
they left by ihe well, or tore into shreds the 


elothes bleaching on the heather. And, as 


the people themselves have it, ‘in these and ' 


eimilar ways be succeeded too well in clear- 
fng the island of its once numerous inhabi- 
tants, scattering them over the face of the 
globe.” There must have been cruelty in- 
deed before the western islander, wko once 
Soved his chief better than his own life, could 
fell such tales as these, even in his hunger 
end despair. I know it is pleasanter to read 
@f bloodshed in the past than starvation in 
the present. A laiely published book on Ire- 
Band bas been weicomed by critics, and ¥ sup- 
gpeee by readers, because in it is no mention of 
@victions and crowbar brigades aud horrors 
ef which newspapers make good capital I 
Dave never been to Ireland and it may be you 
ean trave) thereand forget the people. But 
fm the Hebrides the buman silence and the 
vuined bomes and the almost unbroken moor- 
§Jand would jet us, as foreiguers, think of 
Bothing else. Since our return we have read 
Beott and Mr. Hamerton aud Miss Gordon 


| 
*“Kilchrennan,” she said, with impossible 
guttera!s, and then she spelled it for us. 
Itbwas a good sivr, we thought. If high- 
Band children to-day are taught to spell, 
highland men and women to-morrow may 


Cumming aud the duke of Argyll and many 
others who have helped to make or mar the 
romance avd history of the highlands. But 
the true story of the highlands as they are, 
we learned for ourselves when we looked, as 
we did at Ulva, from the laird’s mansion to 
the crofter’s hovel. It is the story of the ty- 
ranny of the few, the slavery of the many, 
which can be learned still more fully from the 
reports of the royal commission, published by 
the English government. 

Mrs. Pennell! sees the highlands and 
Hebrides as they really are, and has the 
rare art of enabling her readers to see 
them too. 


Is ‘Annie Kilburn” the coming novel? 
Has Howells learned that instead of all the 
stories having been told, the story has not 
yet been attempted? It bezins to look like 
it. Into the litule fictional world of Hat- 
boro are crowding the types of the char- 
acters that throne the great real world 
andillustrateour nineteenth century civil- 
ization. Miss Kilburn,the woman of wealth 
and leisure, clear brained, introspective, 
eager to do something for humanity, but 
bewildered to find that between herself 
and her neighbors who live by working 
there is a great gulf which she may pass, 
indeed, but across which she can never 
stretch her arm; Gerrish, the “self made” 
storekeeper, mistaking the bloat of degen- 
eration for healthy growth; Putney, the 
evnic, keeping closer touch with humanity 
because of his moral infirmity; Peck, the 
preacher, refusing to be humbugged even 
by himself; the coarse fibered fashionable 
ana would-be fashionable women who 
make up Hatboro “society” and treat 
themscives to philanthropy as to caramels; 


out of the blending, divergent, conflicting ; 


interests and thoughts and aciions of these, 
how true a picture of modern life may be 
woven! Andso far Mr. Howells handles 
the shuttle deftly. Listen to this bit of 
dialogue. Miss KiJburn, eager to do some- 
thing, has persuaded a mother to take an 
ailing child to the seaside at her expense. 
The child dies; and the mother, returning, 
shows by her manner that she feels as if 
the little one had been trifled out of the 
world that a rich young woman might en- 
joy the satisfaction of “doing good.” Miss 
Kilburn distressfully tells the story to Mr. 
Peck: 

“J want to tell you something, Mr. Peck— 
anuexperience of mine,” she said, abruptly, 
ane without trying te connect it obviously 
with what had gcoue before, she told him the 
story of her ill fated beneficence to the 
Savors. He listened intently, and at the end 
he said: “J understand. But thas is sorrow 
you have caused, not evil; and what we in- 
tend in good will must not rest a burden on 


the. conscience, no matter how it turns out. 


Otherwise the moral world is no better than 
a erazy dream, without plan cr sequence. 
You might es well rejoice in an evil deed be- 
cause good happened to come of it.” 

~4Oh, I thank you? she gasped. ‘You don’t 
know what a load you have lifted from me?’ 

Her words feebly expressed the sense of 
deliverance which overflowed her heart. 
Her strength failed ber nke that of a person 
suddenly relieved from) some great pliysical 
siress or peril; but she felt that he had given 
her the truth, and she held fast by it while 
she went on. 

“If you knew, or if any one knew, how diffi- 
cult it is, What a responsibility, todo the least 
thing for others! And once it seemed so sim- 
ple! And it seems all the more difficult, the 
more means you have of dving good. The 
poor people scem to help one another without 
doing any hari; but if I try it—" 

“Yes,” said the minister, “it is difficult to 
help others when we cease to need help our- 
selves. A man begins poor, or his father or 
grandfather before him—it doesn’t matter 
how far back he bey ins—and then he is in ac- 
cord and full understanding with all the 
other poor in the world; but as he prospers 
he withdraws from them and loses their poirt 
of view. Then, when he offers help, it is not 
asa brother of those who need it, but a pa- 
tron, and agent of the false state of things in 
whicn want is possible; and his kelp is not an 
impuise of the love that ought to bind us all 
tocetber, but a compromise proposed by ini- 
quitous social conditions, 2 peace offering to 
his own guilty consciousness of his share in 
the wrong.” . a 

“Yes,” said Annie, too grateful for the com- 
fort he had given her to question words 
whose ful] purport had not perhaps reached 
ber. ‘And 1 assure you, Mr. Peck, I feel 
very differently about these things since I 
first talked with you. And I wish to tell vou, 
in justice to myself, that I hud no idea then 
that—that—you were speaking from your 
own expericnce when you—vyou said how 
working peopie looked at things. I didn’t 
know that vou had been—that is, that—” 

“Yes,” said the minister, coming to her re- 
lief, “I ouce worked in a cotton mill. Then,” 
he continued, dismissirg the personal concern, 
“it seems to me that I saw things in their 


right light, asi have never been able to see 


them since—’ 

“And how brutal,” she broke in, “chow cruel 
and vulgar, what I said must have seemed to 
you!” 

“T fancied,” he continued, evasively, “that 
Thad authority to set myself apart from my 
fellow workmen, to be a teacher and guide to 
the true life. But it wasagreaterror. The 
true life was the life of work, and no one ever 
had authority toturnfromit. Christ himself 
came as a2 iaboring man.” 

“That is true,” said Annie; and the words 
transfigured the man who spoke them, so 
that her heart turned reverently toward him. 
“But if you bad been meant to work in 2 mill 
all your life,” she pursued, ‘would you bave 
been given the powers you have, aud that you 
have just used to save me from despair?! 

The minister rose, and said, with a sigh: 
“No one was meant to work ina mill all his 
life. Good night.” 

Tolstoi? Ob! yes. But Tolstoi, let us 
hope, with a difference. Blinded by the 
mists of aristocratic education the Rus- 
sian apostle sees no way of bringing man- 
kind into touch and sympathy with each 
other, save that all should work in the 
rill together. Mr. Howells, we think, 
will avoid that error, 


“Two Montana Cities,” by Edwards Rob- 
erts, is a well written account of the cities 
ef Helena and Butte, illustrated in the 
style which has made Harper’s Magazine 
famous. It is mainly a story of wealth— 
of magnificent buildings, rapid fortune 
making, glowing prospects—to read which 
one might suppose that at last a land had 
been discovered in which wealth followed 
work, and where only the persistently idle 
need ever come to want. But alas! right 
at the end of the story comes this passage: 

Our hotel at Butte was ia nearly the center 
of thecity. Close by ran the main street, with 
its ever changing pictures, and from the 
upper end ef which we could look down upon 
the famous camp. The sicht was novel in the 
extreme, On every hand were tall swoke 


many of them activeand sincere Christians, 
do not solemnly cail God to witness false- 


H stacks pouring forth smoke and flames like 


miniature volcances, and great beaps of 

mineral refuse were scattered around pro- 

miscuously. There was nothing to see but 

stamp mills and smelteries, nothing to do but 

visit them. Mines and mining were the talk 

of the hour. No one thought of. anything 
else. The very ground seemed honey 
combed, and we knew that by day and night 
ap army of men was at work in the dimly 
lighted “cross cuts,” industriously searching 
for the treasures nature so long refused to 
disclose. Rough looking, pale, worn and 
baggard are these miners of Butte. Mazy of 
them have lived the greater part of their 
lives in the horrible chambers that, lined as 
they are with precious metals, have still no 
charm for their inmates. Life in the mines is 
modern slavery. The looks of the men prove 
this; the wan faces of the children bear pain- 
ful evidence of the fact. 

Above the city proper, on the read to Walk- 

j erville, were grouped the cabins of these la- 
borers. Nothing more desolate than their 
appearance can be imagined. Perched on 
rocky ledges, crowded into narrow gulches, 
unpainted, blacked by the smoke, uurelieved 
by tree or shrub or grass plot, they bore not 
even the suggestion of home, but were more 
like bovels—untidy, neglected and oppressive 
to look upon. 

This is discouraging. It would. almost 
seem as though the easiest way to make 
money in Montana were by getting other 
people to work. 

| 


Prohibitory Law and Persone! Liberty. 


~ This is the question discussed in the 
North American Review for August by 
President Seelye, Rev. I ik. Funk, Neal 
Dow, President Bascom, Rev. Charles F. 
Deems, Hon. G. F. Stewart, and Senator 
Blair. In every case the verdict is in 
faverof prohibition. The accursed thing 
should be put away utterly and completely. 
Men should be forbidden to make it, to 
buy it, to sell it, to use it. It is the parent 
of pauperism and crime, the enemy of 
thrift, the deadly foe of religion and 
morality. Without a dissenting voice the 
gentlemen whose names we quote assert 
that the foremost need of the age is the 
suppression of the use and traffic in intox- 
icanis. 

That these men are sincere goes 
out saying. That the end they have in 
view is a righteous one is equally indis- 
putable. Mankind would be better off, the 
future of humanity would be more hope- 
ful, if drunkenness were utterly abolished. 
But the question remains, Can intemper- 
ance be abolished by statute?—in other 
words, Will prohibition prohibit? And 
this is really the question to which the 
essaysin the North American Review are 
devoted. cr 

The weakness of the prohibition argu- 
ment is that it is, in great measure, not 
an argument at all, but a succession of 
undemonstrated and unaxiomatic postu- 
lates, which, however readily they may be 
accepted by those who only seek to justify 
their faith, do not commend themselves 
to men who want to build the edifice of 
their belief from the foundation up, in- 
stead of from the roof tree down, Dr. 
Funk, for example, tells the readers of the 
North American Review that ‘the strong- 
est argument for prohibition” is that 
“with the masses that which the law per- 
mits is right and that which the law for- 
bids is wrong”—ergo, if drinking is pro- 
hibited by law, the masses will come to 
believe drinking morally wrong. But if 
Dr. Funk would think a moment he would 
see that this is utter nonsense. The law 
prohibits smuggling; yet people not only 
refuse to consider smuggling immoral, but 
actually justify false swearing because 
smuggling can’t be carried on without it 
Scarce a day passes that hundreds of other- 
wise honest and reputezble men and womea, 


with- 


hood, and excuse the deed on the ground 
of ‘‘mere legal fermality.” The law for- 
bids usury; but nobody objects either to 
paying or receiving usury. The law for- 
bids the employment of young children in 
factories: and parenis unhesitatingly lie 
about their children’s ages. So fa. from 
its being true that men regard as immoral 
that which the law forbids, the converse 
is the rule, and men unhesitatingly‘defy or 
evade laws which forbid actions not in 
themselves immoral. The sympathy of 
civilization is with the Lrish members of 
parliament imprisoned for addressing pro- 
hibited meetings; yet in the eye of the law 
the imprisoned members are as criminal as 
any other misdemeanants, If Dr. Funk’s 
“strongest argument for prohibition” is 
really his strongest argument, his cause is 
in a bad way indeed. 

Here, too, is the Rev. Charles F. Deems 
damuging the cause he seeks to benefit 
with this amazing series of statements: 


The result of the spending of those six hun- 
dred miilions of dollars [the estimated “drink 
bill” of the United States} was the causing of 
the death of more people than all other causes 
combined. The country lost a host of men 
who might be working in mines and factories, 
who might be engaged in a thousand product- 
ive arts. Each dollar spent in intoxicant 
beverages represents a dollar lost from the 
wealth of the country, in the sense that the 
dollar failed to be added to the reneral 
wealth, And every one knows that that is a 
very smail part of the pecuniary loss. There 
were seven hundred thousands of drinking 
men who did not die, but who “lost” whole 
months of time by the inability and the dimi- 
nution of ability wrought in them by the drinix. 
If each lost six days only in the whole Year, 
it would aggregate the loss of labor of a 
thousand men for thirteen years. The ques- 
tion of the tariff is insignificant when com- 
pared with the question of the rum traffic, if 
this question be regarded only in a financial! 
light. 

This appears more clearly if we talre into 
account the army of about 400,000 men who 
are engaged in the manufacture, transporta- 
tion and sale of intoxicants. These are 
grown, able-bodied men. They are removed 
from all the profitable pursuits of human 
beings They are engaged in a business which 
adds nothing to the bodily, intellectual or 
spiritual advancement of a singie human 
being. The world would have been no worse, 
the country no poorer, if every man of them 
had been buricd on the first of January of the 
preceding vear. Is there any other business 
in which these huudreds of thousands cf men 
could have been engaged which would not 
have added, at least, one dollar to the general 
wealth of the country? But that great body 
of workers did not enbance the 
the country by the amount of one solitary 
dime! Their business was such that they 
could not. 

It is a wicked business, even where it is 
lawful. This is shown by the fact that none 
but the lower class of men S83 eugage in it. 


property of 


hopeful thing, that men should be willing 
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Search the grogshops of New York, and see 
if you will find asingle respectable Israelize 
engaged asa salgonist. His religion would 
forbid. Is there a Protestant church in the 
city that would permit a grog seller to remain 
in its memtership? Would public opinion out- 
side the church tolerate such a communion? 
Is that a proper business to be allowed to 
exist, a business in which no Mohammedan, 
Jew or Christian can engage without violating 
the sanctions of his religion? 

if Dr. Deems would use his senses to 
observe facts, and his understanding to 
digest them, he would not write thus. 
The men who now make a living by the 
liquor traffic couldn’t get work in mines 
and factories, and in a thousand pro- 
ductive arts, if they wanted to. There are 
thousands of idle men, not liquor dealers, 
ror liquor makers, nor liquor drinkers, 
who are looking for work in mines and 
factories and productive arts, and can’t 
find it, There are other thousands who 
make liquor, or sell liquor, because they 
are denied the privilerze of doing any 
other kind of work. The “seven hundred 
thousands” of drinking men who lost 
whole months of time simply yielded their 
places in the work army to other hundreds 
or thousands who must otherwise bave 
Stood idle. The chief and proper business 
of workers is not to “enhance the prop- 
erty of the country,” but to provide their 
own comfortabie subsistence. And as for 
the amazing assertion that none but the 
lower class of men can engage in the liquor 
traffic, it is the very blindness of reckless 
misstatement, Are no hotel keepers 
church members? Are al importers and 
dealers in alcoholic beverages disreputable 
men? Dr. Deems knows better. 

Through six out of the seven essays in the 
North American Review there runs this 
recklessness of misstatement—the assump- 
tion that certain things must be true be- 
cause they make for righteousness. 
Senator Blair informs us that ‘‘science 
has proven alcohol to be a poison as in- 
disputably as strychnine;’ which if it 
were true would be a queer argument for 
prohibition, since strychnine, in moderate 
doses, is one of the safest and most com- 
monly used of tonics. General Dow as- 
serts that “prohibition uas failed nowhere 
that it has been adopted,” yet admits ina 
succeeding paragraph that “the liquor 
traffic, so far as its interests are concerned, 
controls absolutely the legislation of the 
nation and of the states and cities; so we 
find it difficult everywhere, and in Maine 
impossible, for the moment, to obtain 
such legislation as we require for tie ex- 
termination of the fraction of the liquor 
traffic yet remaining.” President Bascom 
urges us to “dry up the streams of intoxi- 
canis that flow inio our cities, and appetite 
will no more create beer and whisky than 
thirst furnishes water, or than hunger sup- 
plies food;” an argument which, to say the 
least, isas strong against the efficacy of 
prohibition as for it. And the Hon. G. F. 
Stewart, calmly- assuming, as a proposi- 
tion which none. will deny ‘‘whose minds 
are not clouded by personal participation 
inthe evil,” that -the manufacture and 
saie of alcoholic beverages in any form is 
a moral crime—which isa sheer begging 
of the question—goes on toargue that to 
license or rezulate the liquor trafic would 
be as absurd as the licensing or regulation 
of petit larceny. : 

President Seclye, alone, discusses the 
subject with anything like judicial calm- 
ness. He sums up his conclusion in these 
temperate words: 

The presence of the prohibitory party in 
our Bational politics is itself a moral educa- 
tion. I hold that the end it seeks is wise 
statesmanship and sound ethics, and while I do 
not untjcipate an immediate victory from the 
use of this weapon, nor an ultimate victory, 
if we do not employ other weapons also; 
while [-douct believe that probibition alone 
will stop the sale of stroug drink any more 
than it will stop the continuance of gambling, 
or of theft, or of any other crime, I would 
make it clear Ly statute that itis a crime, 
believing, with Mr. Gladstone, that “it is the 
duty of government to make it as hard as 
possible for a man to go wrong, and as easy 
as possibie for him to go right.” 

The presence of the prohibition party in 
politics 7s a moral education. It is dis- 
tinctly a good thing, a glorious thing, a 


to work as the prohibitionists are working, 
for a great moral principle. And their 
labors are, we think, destined to achteve 
a result nobler and more lasting by far 
than the mere passage of a sumptuary 
law. For the prohibitionists are bringing 
men by thousands to see the evils of in- 
temperance and to investigate its causes; 
they are forcing men to see that beneath 
the polished surface of our civilization lies 
a festering mass of misery and corruption. 
They are causing men to think, That 
they will succeed in securing the legisla- 
tion they desire, or that such legislation, 
if they should secure it, will produce the 
effects they hope for, we cannot believe. 
But all the same they are working toward 
the elevation of humanity; and labor of 
that kind is never wasted. Only, their 
leaders will do well to rer -mber that in- 
temperate statements, rash assumptions 
and false arguments are weapons apt to 
injure those who use them. 

. ° ferme er worrenrerecsreaanrenmepmenmeteaiemear ema | 
Addressed an Republican Meeting and Shook. 

"Em Uv. : : 

HARTFORD, Conn., Aug. 19..—I wrote you a 
few weeks ago explaining how things were in 
South Manchester. I was there last week. I 
was invited to attend a republican meeting, 
which I did.. One of the Chenevys, silk manu- 
facturers, wasin the chair. I was allowed 
the privilege of the floor for half an hour, to 
show how protection injured the American 
workman. I made them a good, sauare tree 
trade speech, giving numerous illustrations 
of the benefits of free trude and answering 
several questions put to me by men in the 
audience. Trotwnded off my speech with an 
explanation of the single tax, declaring that 
this was the only true, lasting remedy for 
social ilis, and I used Dr. Wood's illustration 
of the buys and the marbles in Mr. Brown's 
meadow. The effect wasvery gratifying, for 
men whom I am sure were never before out 
of the house after nine o’clock were still stand- 
ing in knots at eleven o'clock discussing my 
speech. It wasa revelation to some of them. 
I since addressed an open air meeting in 
North Manchester, with similarresults. This 
is what the Herald, a non-partisan paper of 
that place, had to say about it: 

A disciple of Henry George, turning an 
honest penny by the sale of campaign badges, 
fave local politicians a few points, at the 
depot square, last Tuesday evening. 

Selling campaign badges is a good way for 
opening up disc-<jon, J will send a roll of 


voters Neat Week caret Joey CAIRNS. 
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THE STORY OF TWO BLANKETS. 


N 


1.—United States custom house inspector and 
foreign tourist just arrived in New York 
Bay. 

Inspector.—Hold on! You have a couple 
of new blankets there and must pay duty on 
them. 

Tourist. —They are for my own use. 

Inspector.—No matter. They are new. 

Tourist.—How much duty must I pay? 

Inspector.—Let me see. 1 know those 
goods. They are made in Glasgow and 
weigh fully eight pounds apiece. They cost 
you fifteen shillings, or say $3.75 each, There 
isanad valorem duty of 35 percent. Then 
there is a G@uty on wool of 35 cents a pound. 
The duty on those blankets is $4.123¢ apiece, 
or $8.25 for both, Pay it or the goods will 
be confiscated. 

(Tourist pays). 
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2,.—~ Where the $8.25 goes to. 

Uncle Sam.—Really, I don’t need this. 
Have more now than I know what to do with. 
The masses are being skinned for the benefit 
ofafew. If the few can’t make a living at 
the business they are in, without the aid of 
charitable contributions from the masses, then 
the few ought to get into some kind of busi- 
ness that they can make a living at Them’s 
my sentiments. ” 
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3.—American infant manufacturer and confi- 
dential bookkeeper. 

Bookkeeper.—Here’s a couple of blankets 
from the factory. The foreman left them 
here as sainplesof the new grade you ordered 
him to make. How shall I price and grade 
them on the books. 

American infant manufacturer.—Well I 
must admit that they are of inferior quality 
to the eight pound blankets that sel] abroad 
for fifteen shillings or about $3.73 apiece. 
But you may price them at &t, as that will 
give mea fair profit. Then there is the pro- 
tective duty of #4.12!4 each—so you may add 
that to the $4, and make the price $8.124¢. 
That protective duty gives me a chance to 
accumulate something, and my heartis set on 
buying a Scotch castle. 


the streets until he sees the sign of a mer- 
cantile house; enters and accosts the pro- 
prietor.) 

Tourist.—I have just arrived in 


this queer 
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The conference of single tax men held at Cooper union, New York, on Monday, 


country—just to take a lockabout. I fetched 

8 couple of new blankets with me, but I notice 
you have inns here just as wé have at home, 
So, as I shall not have to sleep in the woods, -_ 


Ido not particularily need the blankets. I 


want to sell them. 
Merchant—What is your price? 
Tourist—Hight dollars and  twent: 
cents apiece. age Pee 
Merchant (examining them}—Th 
finer quality than I generally sell; but I have 
a customer who has been inquiring for just 
such a pair. 
you name, as I would have to pay an Ameri- 
can manufacturer $8.12}¢ for an inferior pair. 


Lia 


Me 


3.—Portrait of the Sleepy American Consumer, - 


Now, who pays the protective duty I> im- 
ported blankets? The foreign manufacturer 
or the American consumer? And who pays 
for the American manufacturer's Scotch cas- 
tle? S 

See his portrait above. : 

Davip Epwaxb CRONIN... 


Making Plate Glass. 
Leisure Four. 


A lofty, gloomy shed, with a few flickering | 
gas jets. Noise there is none except the pate | 


tering of the rain against the panes overhead 
from which the semi-darkness is admitted that 
the gaslights help. All tbe hght worth men- 
tioning comes from the furnace at the far 
end. One of its five doors is open, and, ina 
cave of flame so vivid with heat that even 
the broad tongues of fire are colorless, wa 
cag just make out a glowing crucible. Men 
with no other clothing than canvass trousers 
and a shirt hung loosely over them, come past 
us with a two-wheeled trolly, fitted. with a 

air of long projecting nippers. The carriage 
is run up te the furnace; the long arms plunzve 


into the cave, embrace the crucible, and drag _ 
it out into the sbed. Our eyes can see nothing 


but the crucible, the darkness arvund is so 
deepened by the glare. As the trolly turns 
near us we get a peep into the huge incandes- 
cent fire-ciay vat, in which the whitehos 
dough is rapidly darkening into redness and 
covering itself with scale.. As it disuppears 
under one of the arches we follow it, aad find | 


ourselves in a better lighted shed, in which - 


there at first sirht seems to be a series of 
billiard tables. The tables are of iron, some. 


twenty feet broad and thirty feet long, buile - 


up of many slabs, true and smooth as they 
can be planed, and fitted with a full width 
roller at one end. : a 

The trolly runs the glowing crucible under 
a crane; the crane stoops and seizes it, and 
slowly swiags it rousd high io the air until it 
is in front of one of the rollers. Steadily the 
crucible is turned over, and out-of it on to the 
table.in a thick cataract. pours the giowing. 
dough. «At the same instant the roller beging 
to tuove; like a rolling-pin it. squeezes the 
fiery viscous glass into a thin slab, and when 
it reaches the end the pinte is made. The 


waste squeezed out, now cooling’ into trang | 


parency, is eut away, the annealing furaace 


opens at the back of. the table; and witha. 


roar as of sheet iron, the still flexible glass ig 
pushed in te cool. When the kiln ts cool 
enough a workmen will have to enter it te 
examine the plates, and in the case of such as 
are cracked, to lead the cracks with. a red-hot 
ircn in the way to do least harm. -The side of 
the plate over which the roller passed is un- 
dulating, that on the casting table is rough; 
the roller is slightly concave, otherwise i8 
would not work the glass properly; the reason 


of the table being in separate blocks is, thag. 


if it were in one piece it would curve upward. 
with the heat and make the plate curved, 
Even as it is, no sheet of glassis a true plane, 
As it leaves the annealing oven it is “reugn: 
plate,” with a crust on both sides. Wefcllow. 
our guide to the grinding room, where this 
roughness is ground off.. It is a spacious 
room, with two long rows cf! grinding slabs. 
The s!abs are as big us the casting tables, and 
on thei the Euve sheets of glass are bedded, 
aud ground with sand under a heavy iron 
“fly frame,” said to hive been invented by. 
James Watt. The mechanism is ingenious 
enough, and with its double crank arrange- 
ment quite worthy of the crank’s inventor. 
Between each pair of frames a sort of cap- 
stan revolves, and the extraordinary way mn 
which the linkwork moves the frames over 
the whole area of the slabs is really remarks 
able. When the pilates have been ground they 
ure taken to another rcom to be smoothened, 
on another series of low tables. on 
which one plate is rubbed cover the other 
with a little emery between. Again the sama 
eccentric motion brings the whole area into 
play at every revolution of the capstan, The 
smooth plate then finds its way to the polish- 
ing room, where the tables travel under a 
double series of rubbers that, with rouge red 
as biood, rub. crossways,. while tke plate 
passes lengthways beneath them. Then tha 
plates, transparent aS we see them in ony 
shop fronts, are taken to the warehouse and 
stacked side by side, with paper -etween to 
prevent them sticking together, for so true in 


flatness should they now be that, if laid flag. 
airy. : 


on each-vether, there would be ne room for 


and they would never come apart. > 
The Singla ax {a Texas... 

Houston, Texas, Echo. ye AR 
Mr. George’s theory may be an abstraction, 
but it would take a hard Ict of politicians te 


tax the working farmers more than they are — 


now taxed. Country real estate may have. 


little value apart from improvements. If ° 


these were exempted, it would remain to be 
seen whether the valuable rea! estate. of the 
manufacturers, wharf owners, the railroadg: 
and other enterprises would not have to pay’ 
more tax. Of course the unused valuable 
sites now held for speculatic ould be forced 
upon the market by Ge -tax. method. 
It wouid not be worth e, apparently, to 
examine in what prenortions ccrporative en- 
terprises would be taxed, for their taxes are 
distributed upon the peopie and must neces~ 
sarily be su distributed in the long run. - 


five: 
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I will take them at the price. 
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August 6, decided to make an enrollment of all single tax men who propose to. support _ : es 


Cieveland and Thurman. All who desire to have their names added to this roll can 
do so by signing the blank given below and forwarding it to this office. One blank | 
can be made to serve for a number of signatures " 


sheet of paper. 


and the final transfer of such taxes to land values, 


WADE... ccrecccesescnsvorccccasvnssevestusacsvevesec, 


Send this blank when 


ADDRESS). .00.00ccsecscarecssnsessosesenceosccseccesaseeccosdecccvecices 


signed to THE STANDARD office, 12 Union square, New York, 


by clipping it out and pastirg it on 
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